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CHAPTER I. 
It were all one 
That I should love a ht particular star 
And think to wed it, he is so above me. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 


DeEp.y embowered in a wild and picturesque part 


-of Devonshire, that charming county, dear to the eye 


of the landscape painter, and sweet to the imagina- 
tion of the poet, lay Lidcote Hall, a not unworthy 
specimen of fine old Gothic architecture, in a land 
rich in ancestral dwellings and palatial abodes of the 
wealthy and noble. 

The house had not been designed by its architect 
to rear its lofty heads to the clouds, but was rather 
intended to occupy aconsiderable space of ground. 
Nevertheless, the rooms of which its two storeys 
were composed, were spacious and lofty; its many 
towers gray with age, and covered with a multitude 
of creeping plants, among which the parasitic ivy 
was. the most conspicuous. 

Around the venerable. mansion ran a deep moat, 
which, in those days, was considered a very neces- 
sary precaution, to prevent surprise if the country 
should be disturbed and an attack from without con- 
templated. Stately swans swam at ease amid the 
countless water-lilies with which the water was 
studded, and on the towers which guarded the draw- 
bridge two culverins peeped out from the embrasures 
on the battlements. The beholder could fancy the 
alarm sounded, and the inmates called to arms 
at a moment's notice; the eager ear could catch the 
hurried tread of the defenders, the clanking of their 
armour, and the harsh sound of many voices. 

But in the eighteenth year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign the thoughts of men were turned ‘to peace, 
No wars, or rumours of wars, disturbed the even 
tenor of her subjects’ ways. The husbandman tilled 
the land without interruption, and the country gen- 
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[THE STOLEN MEETING.] 


tleman followed the chase without a thought of slay- 
ing anything more formidable than the panting deer, 
or the frightened birds which were harboured in the 
woods and forests. 

The country was exceptionally prosperous. The 
English arms were held in respect abroad. The Court 
of the Virgin Queen was brilliant beyond comparison. 
Shakespeare was already laying the foundation of im- 
mortal fame, and the people, after passing through 
many troubles, were enjoying a season of contentment 
and which they knew well how to appreciate. 

Lidcote Hall was the seat of Sir Hugh Robsart, a 
fine specimen of an old country gentleman, fond of 
the chase, fond of his horses, his dogs, and his fal- 
cons, He knew every hound in his pack by name, 
and rode regularly to cover. When the hounds 
threw off, and the welcome “Hark forrard, hark 
forrard, stole away" was heard, his voice joined 
loudest in thecry. He was always amongst the fore- 
most in the chase, and it was odd, indeed, if he was 
not in at the death of the hunted fox. His hospitality 
and the expense at which his establishment was kept 
up had somewhat ruined his fortune, but he would 
not hear of any curtailment of his expenditure, and 
maintained that money was given to man to be spent 
for the well-being and entertainment of others, No 
homeless wanderer was ever driven from his gate 
without substantial aid, and the worthy old gentle- 
man had a happy conscience and lived at peace with 
all mankind. 

His heart enshrined a treasure, and that was the 
memory of his dead wife, whose excellences, virtue, 
modesty, and peerless beauty were perpetuated in a 
higher degree, if possible, in his daughter Amy, 
whom he loved with all the doting affection of a fond 


In person Amy Robsart was short rather than tall, 
though no less in stature than artists with correct 
taste imagine a Venus. She was fragile rather than 
robust, and with her long, silken, fair hair, her deli- 
cate complexion, in which a rosy hue tinged the 
alabaster of her face, her soft, languishing blue eyes 
d her dimpled smile, she was one of those dainty, 





fairylike creatures made for man to bow down vefore 
and worship. 

No wonder she was the idol of her father, the pet 
of all who had the privilege of knowing her—an oi)- 
ject of veneration and love to the poor in the neigh - 
bourhood of Lidcote, to whom her charity made tl: 
rugged path of life more easy to traverse, In her 
ot she thought of all, and no enmity found a 

rbour in her single heart. At eighteen her beauty 
was in full blossom, and a prettier flower never grew 
in nature’s garden for the hand of man to pluck. 

Winter was just giving place to spring. The cold 
winds and chilling rains were melting away befor. 
the awakening power of the sun. The grass was 
green, the leaves were budding on the trees with that 
delicate green tint so refreshing to the eye after a 
long and trying winter, and the birds sang their 
choicest songs as they chose their mates and built 
their nests. 

Amy had, ere the clock struck twelve, mounted 
her ambling palfrey, which was saddled and brought 
round to the front door by the hands of Will Harding, 
the huntsman, himself. She was going over to 
Horton, only a few miles off, to invite old Master 
Mumbleton, a friend of the squire’s of many years’ 
standing, to come and partake of a haunch and quaff 
a flash of good canaries with her father. 

Touching her horse lightly with her whip, she 
was on the point of starting, when Sir Hugh Robsart 
called out from the hall in which he was standing, 
speaking in a bluff, hearty voice : 

“ And mind, Amy, you tell good Master Mumble- 
ton that Edmund Tresillian is expected here this 
very day. Marry! It will be a welcome meeting. 
The lad was ever a favourite with my old friend.” 

A deep flush suffused the girl’s cheeks as, turning 
her face away, she promised not to forget, and in 
another minute she was cantering gaily over the 
drawbridge and down the broad avenue of patri- 
archal elms which adorned the fine old park, in 
which the deer grazed in herds, and which spread 
in an undulating expanse for many a mile, almost as 
far as the forest of Exmoor, 
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The crimson flood which rushed to Amy’s face was 
easily explained by the fact that Mr. Edmund Tre- 
sillian, the son of a poor Cornish gentleman attached 
to the fortunes of the Duke of Sussex, was her lover. 
They had plighted their troth and were that year of 
grace to be married. It was the darling wish of her 
father that she should be Edmund's bride, and Tre- 
sillian, who was a scholar and withal a poet, had had 
enough of ruffling it with Court gallants, and would 
fain retire from endless scenes of frivolous gaiety, 
and settle down at Lidcote with Amy and her father; 
the pursuits of a country life being much more con- 
genial to him than the incessant intrigues of the 
Court factions in which he was obliged to mix. 

She had been brought up with such simplicity that 
she was innocent as a dove, and, never haying seen 
any one superior to Tresillian in manners and ad- 
dress, thought him perfection; though, indeed, his 
manners were somewhat rugged and lacked that 
polish which many in his position would hayeac- 
quired. 

During the journey she was so absorbed,jn, 
thoughts, which were of a pleasant nature, th 


took no heed of any objects on the road, whiok wag | garri 


thoroughly familiar both to her and her horse. 

Suddenly a form sprang from behind an adjagent 
hedge, leaping an intervening ditch, and she 
startled to behold a man seize her palfrey by 
rein and bid her stand and deliver. 

“ What is this ?” she cried, in bold accents, though 
she was not a little terrified. “Do yon not know t 
there is justice in these parts, and that you are 1 
on Hounslow Heath?” 

Footpads were not common in so well-ordered 
county as Devonshire, though she had heard of them 
in wilder and more remote districts. 

“ Nay, mistress,” the man replied, in milder accents 
than she had expected from him. “I mean you no 
harman you give me your . If not, I must e’en 
take it as well as I can, and in as gentle a manner as 
befits the calling to which hard fate has driven 
me.” 

Amy summoned. up oonepse enough to look curi- 
ously at the stranger who bad so unceremoniously; 
stopped her on the queen’s highway. 

He was not altogether ill-favoured, though»his, 
bold and open face was weather-beaten and br 
by exposure to the weather Ams hot sun. It bore, 
too, more than one scar ved either in the wars 
or in some drunken affray. His yoice wasloud and 
his manner defiant. As for dress, it did not. be- 
speak poverty, for his cloak, thrown a li 
vealed a comely jerkin, and in hie buff.belt_were 
stuck two pistols with flint locks suchas were at that 
time in use, 

“ Methinks, sir,” Amy said, recovering herself a 
little, “ you might find something to do more worthy 
of your manhood than stopping a lady who has nei- 
ther arms nor friends to protect her.” 

“ Ag for that, sweetheart,” said the robber, “I care 
little. Your money will pass current as well as an- 
other’s, and I run legs risk in taking it. So hand over 
whatever you may have about you, and go your way, 
in Heaven's name!” 

Seeing that there was no help for it, Amy beganto 
unfasten a pocket which she had tied to her waist, in 
which were several nobles and some smaller coins, 
when the sound of horses’ feet approaching caused 
the stranger to look up uneasily. 

Thinking that rescue was at hand, Amy ceased the 
exertions she was making to unfasten her pocket, 
which enraged the footpad greatly. 

“ By cock and pie!” he cried, angrily, “I will have 
no foolishness. Be quick, girl, or 1 shall forget that 
I have a woman to deal with, and make short work 
of you!” 

He drew a pistolas he spoke, and held it threat- 
eningly towards her, but she, nothing daunted, struck 
her palfrey several sharp strokes with her whip, 
making it career so dangerously that had she not 
been a good horsewoman she would surely have 
been thrown to the ground, exclaiming at the same 
time: 

“ Unhand my horse, ruffian! Here are honest gen- 
tlemen approaching, and they will not see me done 
violence to.” 

The assailant caught her by the wrist with his dis- 
engaged hand, and squeezed it so hard that she ut- 
tered shriek upon shriek, which caused the approach- 
ing travellers to increase their speed andcome up at 
a hand-gallop. 

The robber, seeing no time was to be lost, snatched 
at the pocket, and, wrenching it from itsfastening by 
main force, tore it off, and darted away, vaulting 
over the hedge, and was quickly lost to sight in the 
sheltering recesses of a neighbouring thicket. 

Panting with exertion and pale with fright, Amy 
would have fallen to the ground had not a gentleman 
ridden up at speed and put his arm round her. waist 
with a freedom which the necessity of the occasion 


“Courage, fair lady!” he cried, in a courtly voice, 
“T have seen what has taken place. Would that I 
had been a moment sooner, and yonder ruffian should 
not have escaped scot-free !” 

“ Thank you, kind sir,” answered Amy, recovering 
breath. “I shall be none the worse presently for the 
loss of a few nobles, though it was the fellow’s man- 
ner that affrighted me. I thought he would do me an 
injury.’ 

The gentleman released his hold of her waist, and 
was joined by his companion. The former was a tall 
and particularly handsome man, superbly dressed, 
wearing a cloak of the finest Genoa velvet. His air 
was that of a gallant accustomed to the society of 
ladies, though there was nothing forward or offensive 
in it. The second was short, thick-set, and dark, 
wearing a bushy black beard; evidently he was the 
attendant of the other, 
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one who had come so 
“ Methinks he would 
he swung as high as 
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She caused her horse to canter. . , be- 
stowing an inclination of the head upon his ship, 
who said, with a look of chagrin: 

“Grammercy, fair maid, with or without permis- 
sion. I am not wont to be the kestrel to frighten a 
linnet in this way.” 

There was a pause, during which his lordship gazed 
after the retreating figure of Amy, gredually lessen- 
ing in the distance until it became Jost te sight in a 
turning of the road. 

“ Varney,” he cried, turnin sharply round, “I 
must see that girl again. at a heavenly face! 
Do you know anything of this Robsgart of Lidcote?” 

“Ay. I know the old knight well enowgh,” an- 
swered Varney, “though I had forgotten the girl, 
and she me. It’s some years since I.wag in. these 
parts, but Sir Hugh tells a tale of hig father saving 
my grandsire at the battle of Bosworth, when Richard 
the Crookback wasslain. He'll welcome me rarely, 
I warrant you, my lord.” 

See to it then. I would not have them know m 
rank. If we meet, it must be alone and unobserved. 
hay to it, Varney; you will not find me ungrate- 

ul ”» 


“ By the rood,” exclaimed Varney, “I. would serve 
you, my lord, without fee or reward, as you know 
well. It shall be done. In three days you shall 
meet the fair Mistress Amy, and have sweet discourse 
to your heart’s content.” 

His lordship put spurs to his horse, and, follawed 
by Varney, pursued his way at a rapid rate, wearing 
a meditative air which sat well.on his handsome 
countenance. He was thinking of Amy Robeart, 
whose face haunted him like the memory of a sum- 
mer’s dream. 

Equally impressed was Amy. Never had she ima- 
gined any one so perfectly handsome as the stranger. 
He had rendered her a service, which was enough to 
engage her attention, but,as she dwelt upon him, she 
saddened, for was he not some great lord, high above 
her in the social scale? and was she not vowed to Ed- 
mund Tresillian, the austere scholar, who, by.com- 
parison, seemed more ill featured than she had.ever 
thought him before‘? 

It was with a mind ill at ease that she drew xein 
at the door of Master Mumbleton, and dismounted to 





justified, 


give him her father’s hospitable message- 
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Or ere Ecould 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the t; nous breathing of the North, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 

Master Mumsteton himself accompanied Amy 
back to her father’s house, and, with great it and 
emphasis, related the story she had told him of the 
highwayman, and her rescue by two gallant gentle- 


men. 

Sir Hugh listened with breathless attention, and 
ascribed his daughter’s listless, pre-occupied attitude 
to the fright she had experienced. 

“T'll raise hue and cry!” exclaimed the knight, 
boiling over with indignation. “I'll call out a posse, 
and scour the country for the villain! What! are 
our damsels to be waylaid in broad daylight ? Marry, 
things have.come toa fine ” 

“TI do beseech and entreat of you,” said Master 
bleton, in a sententious tone, which was his dis- 
ing,characteristic, “that you will be calm, 
listen tothe reasons I shall propound to you. 
you ghall do nothing of the sort. Here is » 

w, here to-day and gone to-morrow. Perhaps 
he.is hiding in the wilds of Exmoor; he is one of a. 

that stays not long in a place. In addition, 
certain sal in chains one of these days, 
we. hasten to do the work of fate ? 

¢’en be, say I, as no farther harm is done 
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shoe,” answered Tresillian, “and 
it was har to find a smith, or I should have 
arrived two good hours ago.” 

It being near the hour of dinner, Amy excused her- 
self on the plea of having to arrange her dress, and 
the gentlemen were left together, 

The conversation turned almost exclusively on the 
adventure of the mo , and the knight nearly 
came to high words with Master Mumbleton because- 
he continued to counsel moderation. While they were 
in the midst of a heated argument, Will Harding, 
who was the knight’s squire of.the body and privi- 
leged domestic as well.as buntsman, entered, an- 
nouncing the arrival of Master Richard Varney. 

“ Varney of Stopford! Varney of the Chase! the son: 
of my old friend! Why, py iether saved his grand- 
sire’s life at Bosworth,” cried the ki t. “He is 
right welcome. Bid him enter. I h he had been 
at Court, and was high in favour with some great 
lord, I.wot.not his name, It is years since we ran a 
fox to earth together; these courtly gallants like not 
the delights of the chase; they trip it deftly in a 
lady’s chamber, and ruffle it with the best of them at 
Greenwich, where Queen Bess holds Court. But the 
merry green wood for me. Ha! Varney, Richard 
Varney, how fares it with thee, lad? Welcome to. 
Lidcote. This. is kind of you. We had thought 
you'd forgotten your old friends; still we're glad 
enough to see you. There's Master Mumbleton there, 
who will give you chapter and verse for what I say,. 
and this is Edmund Tregillian, my very good friend,. 
apd a Oognie gentleman.” 

Richard Varney. greeted Mumbleton. with much 
suayity,. but bowed coldly. to Tresillian, who was 
equally cold and distant with him. 

“ We have met before,” he exclaimed, “Mr. Tre- 
sillian is inthe train of Hig Grace of Sussex. We 
have met at Court.” : 

“And you,” said Tresilian, with a tinge of inso- 
lence in his tone, “serye the Earl of Leicester.” 

“ Nay, there you err,” responded Varney, with a 
slight flush, “ I serve no man, but I am a devoted fol- 
lower of my Lord of Leicester, whose fortunes, though 
now under a cloud, will goon ‘be once more in the as- 
cendant.” 

Tresilian, t away with a scarcely percennizle 
sneer, and left Varney talking to Sir Hugh, who was 
anxious to know about the advancement he had made 
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at Court, and plied him with so many questions that 
he had some difficulty in answering one half of them. 

To. understand the coldness existing between Var- 
ney and ‘I'resillian, it. must be remembered that they 
were the. leaders of, rival factions at Court; each 
strove withthe other for the queen’s favour. Atone 
time Sussex, who .from his services .in Ireland 
deserved well of the State, was held in high esteem ; 
at another, Leicester’s courtly address and eaptivat- 
ing person. secured him: the ascendancy. Ini 
were perpetually taking place, and the followers, of 
each of the aspirants for power were.constantly fall-, 
ing out. If one spoke an angry word, swords were 
drawn, and frequent duels were the. result, much to 
the annoyance of Elizabeth when.such brawls were 
reported to her. 

At that time, some slight indiscretion committed by 
whobedspoken words which his hayghsyeplctediact 

a. words whi tdidnot. 
care to.breok, uently he sy mg 
self for atime from Court. Of .this,'Presillian was’ 
perfectly aware, and Varney was the more ome 
treat with disdain one of the ,gentlemen.of the Duke 
of Sussex than he would have beem at another time. | 
This feeling of hostility was reciprocated, between, 
them, and Tresillian had an additional reason for dis- 
liking Varney, owing to the bad ; mn he had; 
acquired. for ma ig in nm. » Since! 
his father’s death he by his profligate . be-) 
haviour and reckless expenditure impoverished him- 
self and encumbered shis: estate , Situat, 
about a dozen miles Lidcote, so that he was glad) 
toreceive pay from the Harl of Leicester, whose Master! 
of the Horse he was, and for whom re) said hoe} 
would do any action however,mean,and disreputable. | 
In those days a wealthy 
not afford to despise so y-& tool, 
had his price it was undeni he was useful. 

“Tresillian! I say, Tresilian !” cried Sir Hugh' 
Robsart, suddenly. “Give your thanks: to this gen-| 
tleman, whose m y prevented him) from. letting) 
me know how much L wasrin. his. debt ;nntil I ben 
pened to touch upon the matter of Amy’s.danger this) 
morning, 'Ewas he who rescued her, the high-| 
wayman when.passing, slong with;a friend, as j 
were 0a their way from London to Stopford Chase.”! 

= — eres ?” curtly aenme pe s es lian, we | 

“ Nay, is an,impertinence,” said Varney. 
state a fact ; does it require at Fc to corroborate, 
the circumstanee 2?” 

“Oh, if you are ashamed of your friend, he shall) 
be nameless,” answered Tresillian. 

Varney laid his hand.on_ his sword and e&changed 
a threatening glanco with Tresillian, which Sir Hugh 
observing, said : 

“None of that, gentlemen, in my house. ‘Ifyou 
must needs brawl, dosoat Court; our country.cus- 
toms sanction none of it.” 

ve himself by « great effort, Tresillian: 
said: } 

“As «dear friend, and+as I ‘hope’ to:-be soon'a 
dearer friend of Mistress‘ Amy Robsart, I-thank your 
for your chivalrous interference on her behalf.” 

“Come, come; that ‘is as it should be,” observed 
Sir Hugh, glad to see thestorm abate, “I hate a 
brawl. ‘There-must be no‘brawling in‘my house.” | 

‘ As for me,"*remarked with a supercilious 
air, “a quarrel never comes Yet I accept the 
overture towards a péace, which is all the more agree- 
able as I “would rather endure than avenge an 
insult in a friend’s house, and such a friend as Sir 
Hugh Robsart.” 


ug’ 

“Why, that’s good,” said the old knight. “My, 
father saved hig grandsire at Bosworth ;. I told him! 
of it, and he’s.never forgotten it.” 

“ You are.never likely to forget it,” muttered Var- 
ney, between his. teeth, casting a malignant glance 
at Tresilian. while he fretted at;Sic Hugh’s,garrulity 
and interference. é 

Presently Amy made her appearance,,and her sur- 
prise at.secing Varney was great. fle also ex- 
perionced: some; pleasure; her truant.heert told her 

tosee his handsome friend again ; 
vetoes was.a.messenger ‘from him, fore pretty 
girl 's: knows when she is admired. 

It was such along time since Varuey.and she had 
seen each other that she had to be reminded that he 
was the gentleman from: Stopford who: used to take 
her on his-enee before his departure for London and 
the gaisties‘of the Court. 

It out Treéillian to the heart-te: see her so agree- 
able to’ ¥: whom he ‘hated 4s -a'‘black' sheep in 
the fold. But: it was: an‘ incontestable’ fact’ that she 
laughed and chatted with him ever more: than was 
her wont, though, on ordinary. occasions, she was al- 
ways gay. 

Tu the evening, before ‘he ordered’ his‘horse to be 
saddled, ‘Varney seized an opportunity which pre- 
sented itself to ask Amy to wall in her father’s park 
on the morrow about mid-da: 


| “her coldness to Trésillian inoreased 
ished, ‘The 


radiant, chil hap 


happiness. depends u: seeing you again, if it is 
only to take a long Sirowsll Fl Never did 
beauty make so complete a conquest before. You 
have done what all the ladies of the Court could not 
effect. Even the queen herself would havo been 
proud of exciting such 9 passion at first sight.” 
“ Who isit Lam requested to meet?” asked Amy, 
in the same low voice. 
bhava? Prive peg something in her ear. 
bsart started, 


Why cannot he come openly and honourably to 
my father’s house?” she demanded. “ Methinks there 
would be no disgrace in that.” 

“None. whatever,”..answered Varney, frankly. 
“But he has his reasons for concealment which he 
will personally explain to you. In the meantime, I 
must yon éarnestly to keep seorét what I have 
confided to you.” 

“You may rely upon my discretion, Master Var- 
ney.” Amy replied, 

eeling that he had gained his ra Varney de- 
parted, and d the remainder of the evening Mis- 
tress Amy was silent and dejactéd: Sho seized thie: 
pretext of a real .or tended headache to retire 
early, and left the ht to converse with Martin 
‘Mumbleton and Tresi Tobacco then was an 
unknown luxury, or they would have probably. called 
‘for their pipes. . As it was, they brewéd some sack, 
and,talked over local affairs until their heavy eyélids 
‘warned them that it was time to seek their couches, 
:Mumbleton remaining at the Hall that night. 


The noxt dey Amy repaired tothe park.as she had 
been requested by Varney, and aot! She terious 
nobleman who had become so enamoured of ‘her rustic 


beauty. | 
~ Porisomie time afterwards they met sen eaty, and 
Y Cy 


strangeness Of her manner, her long, 
solitary walks, and the deep fits of musing to which 
she gave way, excited his. at, while they ‘roused 
-his suspicions. “He determined to watch her. 
Accordingly he saw her. ing ‘for a walk one 
morning, and ventured to offer to accompany her. 
“Thankyou,” she replied, “ I préfer'being alone, 
“It suits mood best. Oan you “not amuse your-+ 
self with the dogs, or, stifl batter, with ‘your books?" 
Tresilian shook his head, and without ariother word 
Keven: tal sacrcoly bal vhaty gree wy gunter Ufa 
ousé, scarcely \Atmy gone # quarter a 
mile before he followed on her. tratk with the unerr- 
tne segnay of a hound trained tokeep on the scent. 
neath a knot of toweting’ élts, known ‘as the 
“ Huntsman’s Olump,” was standing a man mufiled 
in a long cloak, who, a8 soon as he was conscious of 
the approach of Amy, advanced to meet her, grasp- 
‘ing herin his stalwart arms and kissing her tenderly, 
while her whole manner became metamorphosed 
beneath the soft caress, She was again smiling, 


“My, :” he md, ‘“T thought you would not 
come, The ingart minutes flew so slowly, I could 
have cudgelled Father Time for his sluggishness. 
Only when with you do I feel to live. What are the 
charms of the Court to a country life like this? I 
never thought I could bid ambition adieu, but——” 

Suddenly Varsey sppeated, breathless and in alarm, 
He had been on the' witch, concealed ‘behind a tree, 
and he exclaimed : 

“ Ply, lord, fly, or all will be discovered, 
Yonder is Tresilian spproaching. Stand not upon 
the order of your going: 

Wringing Amy’s hand, his lordship. bestowed an 
pmo) om glance upon her and hurried away, quickly 

isap amongst some trees. 
Amy’s displeasure at this interruption was apparent 
on her face, 
“ What,’ she “cannot I take my walks 
abroad without being dogged by spies? ‘This ‘is too 
much of Edmund Tresillian; he takes.upon himself 
more then is warrantable.” 
Tresillian at this instant came up, and, glaring 
fiercely at. Varney, said, in a bitter tone: 
“This is how you enjoy . solitude, Mistress 
Amy. You,are young to be deceitfal.” 
“ And T,” retorted Amy, “ should’ be glad to know 
by what right you arrogate to yourself the privilege 
of regulating my movements.” 
“ By that of an afflaneed hnasband. You have 
pledged your troth to. me, Arty, and it seers, in my 
poor lefigmett, that I am the fittest companion for 
your rambles.” 

“ Here is a peter out. of nothing!” cried Varney, 
with a forced laugh. “Mistress Amy Rubsart and I 
met accidentally as I was on my way to bid adieu to 
Sir Hugh, being bound for London to-morrow.” 

“ Ts it even so?”. answered Trasillian, brightening, 
“Why, man,” continued Varney, “you look as 
leased all at, once as if I were about to undertake the 


irginia voyage.” 
“T owe you both my es,” replied Tresillian. 





ae Amy’s permission we will to the Hall toge- 
er.” 

“With all my heart,” returned Varney. 

Amy made no objection, and walked between her 
lover and Varney, biting her lip occasionally as if 
secretly annoyed. 

Varney was apparently in earnest in what he said 
about his departure, for he took farewell of Sir Hugh, 
and talked gaily of the festivities of the Court at 
Greenwich, in which he should soon participate. 

The day -passed and the morrow came. Events of 
importance were destined to take place, 

Amy went out early as usual, and alone. Long 
hours elapsed, and she did not return. ‘Tresillian 
grew anxious and scoured the park, making inquiries 
of all the serving-men he met respecting Amy. Hia 
heart misgave him, and not without reason. 

Towards dusk he returned, and, seeking Sir Hugh 
Robsart, told him he was the bearer of melancholy 
news. His attire was disordered, his face haggard. 
and pale, his eyes almost starting from his head. | 

“Marry, you are in strange guise!” exclaimed Sir 
Hugh. “Have the Spaniards made a landing in 
De’nshire, that you como thus wild and frantic ?” 

“Worse than that, a thousand times worse! E 
never. thought to have lived to sce this day,” re- 
joined Tresillian, in despairing accents. “ Amy has 
gone away. I have it from Will Harding, who saw 
her on horseback with Varney. He would have given 
chase had he been mounted.” 

“Now Heaven help us!” cried the old knight, 
sinking back intoa chair. “Amy gono! Am I left 
alone in my old age? Must my gray hairs go down 
in sorrow to the grave? But she’s not dishonoured, 
Edmond? Say not that! T'll have his life’s blood, 
Edmund, if he’s dishonoured my child! Oh, Amy, 
‘my darling! - and s tt of y age! Gone, 
gone, arid with that villaia Varney! Why, my father 
saved his grandsire at Bosworth! A snake in the 
grass! But we'll have his life, Tresillian, we'll have 
his life!” 

At one moment the oldman spoke in despairing 
accents, ‘heart-broken and crushed; at another his 
tone was full of bitter fury, breathing vengeance and 
deadly hatred. 

:In‘spite of his own agony’ Tresillian felt for him, 

tnd would have comforted him had ho not stood so 
grievously in want of consolation himsélf. 
“Speak to mie,” continued Sir Hugh, piteously. 
“ My head*whirls—my brain will go if ‘you hold out 
no hope! After her, Trosillian! ‘Track her like 
@ sleuth-hound! Afterher! Say you will not leave 
me less and helpless. I am an old man, Ed- 
mund, but—but I can hold a sword yet !” 

“T will never rest,” replied ‘Tresillian, ‘ until I 
have found Amy out, and Twill conjure her to return 
to her home. it be in the power of mortal man to 
induce her to do so, it shall be done, though I fear 
me much she is lost to me for ever.” 

“You swear that, Edmund?” asked Sir Hugh, 
eagerly. 

“Ido. I swear iton my honotras a Cornish gen- 
tleman., I will not suffer myself to know peace until 
I have found my false love, Amy Robsart!” 
“Heaven bless you, Edmund. You are a noble 
fellow, and she is not worthy of thee or of thy love,” 
said Sir Hugh, becoming calmer. 

Tresillian looked upward, and his lips moved. Ho 
was registering his vow. 





CHAPTER III, 
The dews of summer night did fall ¢ 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silver’d the walls of Cummor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby: aie 
Anovut two months after the events we have nar- 
tated, a man, travel-stained and jaded, for he came 
afoot, enteréd the village of Cumnor, some four miles 
from Oxford. 

The way seemed Lepr | familiar to him, for, 
looking curiously at the houses, he passed on with- 
out hesitation until he sto in front of a brick- 
built, thatched cottage. The garden outside had run 
to waste, aud there were signs of neglect in various 
quarters, though the house itself was substantial 
enough, and the furniture good; but not of an ex- 
pensive character. 

Here lived Dame’ Whistler, the widow of’ trades- 
man at Abingdon, who had left: her in comfortable 
circumstances. She was close Upon seventy, and 
among her other infirmities numberéd-an increasing 
deafness and a tendency to grow blind. -She was 
querulous at times, and her attendant, Bridjet, a girl 
of five-and-twenty, did not experience much peace or 
kindness at her hands; but Bridget bore it all meekly, 
and went through her allotted task with a patience 
worthy of a better cause. 

Standing ontside the door, the traveller tapped 
psa m4 knuckles, crying, “ What, ho! within there, 

ame 








“ Ho will be there,” he whispered, “and ifs tature 
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“But a fond heart will at times be jealous. With 
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Presently the door was opened. It was then bright 
mid-day, and there was no occasion for bolts or bars, 

“Who is it, Bridget?” asked the dame from an 
inner room; “an it be Roger Coltsfoot, the farmer, 
of Wittenham, tell him I’ve not a mind to sell my 
heifer this month, he must come again when she 
ceases to give milk; orif it be Dr. Paunceby, I’m 
not in want of his medicaments to-day.” 

“Tell her,” said the stranger, “it’s a traveller 
who must speak with her. Cogswound!” he added 
as the girl hesitated. “Can’t a man enter bis own 
house? I'll go speak with her myself.” 

Accordingly he pushed Bridget somewhat roughly 
on one side and passed into the parlour, where the 
dame was sitting in an easy-chair. 

“Didn’t I say, good Master Coltsfoot, that I 
wouldn’t deal with you for the heifer? Methinks 
this passes bounds,” said the old woman. 

“Mother, you must be blind if you don’t know 
your own son,” answered the stranger. “Have a 
dozen years atthe wars in the Low Countries, and 
travelling over the globe so changed Dick Whistler 
that you fail to recognise him? Kill the best couple 
of fowls you have in your yard, and send to the 
Black Bear’ for a flask of good Canaries. The 
prodigal should be welcomed well.” 

“ An you be my son Dick,” said Dame Whistler, 
taking a long, searching, and steady look at him, 
*‘ you must be strangely altered if you come not from 
the swine-trough, for the trouble I had with you be- 
fore you went to the wars was enough to make me 
old before my time. But,” she continued, softening, 
as her maternal instincts were aroused, “be you 
really Scapegrace Dick, as the lads were wont to call 
you? Come nigher to me. I should know you by 
the loss of the little finger of your left hand, which 
Squire Heuton’s bull-dog bit off the day—you mind 
it—when you robbed his orchard of his best apples.” 

The stranger extended his hand, on which were 
but three fingers. This proof was convincing, and 
the old woman, rising from her chair, threw her aged 
arm round his neck, and exclaimed: 

“ Tleaven be praised !I’ve seen you once more before 
I die, Dick. Now I can close my eyes in peace. You 
were the first-born ; the rest sleep in the church- 
yard. You were always a sore thornin my side, and 
many a bitter tear have you made me weep. But 
you're my son, Dick, my first-born, and you're wel- 

come to what I have; take it all, boy, if fortune has 
dealt hardly with thee. I’ve been frugal, and I’ve 
got more than a bite and a sup left yet. The aged 
don’t need much, my boy, yet a little kindness goes 
a long way wi’ them, and it was kind of thee tocome 
and see me, Dick, before I went to the other world.” 

***To that bourne whence no traveller returns,’ 
as Will Shakespeare says. I saw him play at the 
Globe, mother, the other day, when I was in 
town,” said Dick Whistler; “after cutting that 
purse on Shooters’ Hill,” he added, sotto voce. 

“IT know nothing of Will Shakespeare,” said the 
dame. ‘It’s of you I’m talking, Dick, my lad. I 
know not how you've fared, but my heart warms at 


. the sight of ye. How you’ve altered! You had no 


hair on your face when you left Cumnor, and now 
you wear abeard, If the world’s treated you badly, 
Dick, l’ve got some money ; it’s all yours ; I had in- 
tended it for Bridget—she’s a good girl—but it shall 
all be yours, Dick. You're a good lad to come and 
see your poor old mother before she died. What- 
ever you've done, and I fear me you have much on 
your conscience, Heaven will bless you for that one 
thing.” 

Rough and hardened as the fellow seemed to be, he 
brushed away a tear, and replied, in a voice not quite 
go conficent as that he had hitherto employed: 

“The Evil One fly away with me, mother, if I 
touch a balfpenny of yours! I may have had my 
ups and downs, but I’ve not been husking with the 
swine. I’ve that in my pocket which will buy me a 
welcome at the ‘Black Bear,’ ay, at the ‘Three 
Oranes,’ in the Vintry, or the ‘ Tabard,’ in South- 
wark, where I have spent more than I care to name, 
since I have been back from the El Dorado where 
gold is to be had for the stooping to pick it up. By 
pike and caliver! I can hold my own with the best 
of them ; and may my hand blister ere I touch a rose 
noble of yours, mother! My wit aud my impudence 

will keep me afloat, never you fear. But let’s havea 
feast, here’s money te pay for it.” 

“ Nay, Dick,” said his mother, in a tone of mild re- 
monstrance, “ you pay for nothingin my house. Or- 
der what you will, and Bridget shall see to it. How 
strange it seems you should have come back. They 
told me you had died at the siege of Maestricht,” 

“ They lied in their throats who told you so, mo- 
ther,” answered Dick Whistler. 

“You're a good lad, anyhow, to come to your 
mother. I was evera good mother to you, Dick. If 
you got into a scrape I laboured to get you out of it, 
You'll forgive my harsh words when you first came 
in?” 


“Forgive you, mother! I—I——” 

His voice grew a little husky, and the tears came 
into his eyes again. 

“By pike and caliver!” he exclaimed, angrily. 
“T was not wont to give way thus.” 

“ You were a bad lad, Dick,” the old woman went 
on, “‘ but I trust you’ye mended since you've been 
abroad. It was only the other day that Tony Foster 
—you mind Tony, who fired the fagot when they 
burnt the great bishop?—came to my house, and——” 

‘“*A bigger. scoundrel never lived. Do I mind 
him ?” cried Dick Whistler, loudly. “I mind that 
-~ was once a Roman, and that he changed with the 
times.” 

“ Well, well, he’s now a Precisian, and so is his 
daughter, Janet and they live up at Cumnor Place. 
Times have changed with Tony now, Dick, and he is 
a great man. Well, he came to ask me to let Bridget 
come up to the Place to tend upon a lady he had 
staying with him, but Bridget is useful to me, and I 
could not spare her. But while I’m running on thus 

ou must needs be craving for your dinner. Bridget, 
say, Bridget! ask neighbour er Snarley to come 
and dine with me, and say I ‘beg he'll lend you a hand 
i’ the cooking—he was always a deft cook was Gaffer 
—and perlaps the strange gentleman who lodges 
wi’ me will come in and take bite and sup with us.” 

“What strange gentleman?” asked Dick as 
Bridget went out to do her mistress’s bidding. 

“Nay, I know not what he is,” answered the 
dame. “ He came here maybe a fortnight ago, and 
as some Oxford students were at the ‘Black Bear,’ 
Giles Gosling the host—you mind Giles ?—could not 
take himin, so he sent him here, and he has my 
best bedroom ; ‘tis a well-behaved body and every 
inch a gentleman, though he be ever peking. eee 
tions about ‘Tony Foster and the strange y at 
Cumnor Place, whom Tony, they say, keeps shut up 
so close that he’d shoot any one through the head 
who ventured within gunshot.” 

“ Oho!” said Dick Whistler. ‘ There is some vil- 
lany afoot there, if Tony is mixed up in an affair of 
that sort. I'll e’en pay a visit, and make it worth 
his while to induce me to hold my peace. I'll wager 
a rose noble to a cup of bastard that Tony will keep 
a civil tongue in his head when he sees me.” 

Dick had in his youth been one of those careless, 
headstrong, swaggering ne’er-do-weels, who are no 
sooner out of one scrape than they are into another. 
When he left Cumnor his mother thought herself 
well quit of him, for she feared he would have suffered 
at the hands of the hangman had he remained, yet 
when he came back so unexpectedly she was over- 
joyed, and while Bridget prépared the dinner she 
listened to his stories of adventure in foreign parts, 
shivering one moment at some hair-breadth escape, 
and full of admiration at another at some feat of arms 
which he pretended to have achieved. 

Gaffer Snarley lent bis assistance in the kitchen. 
Good liquor was brought from the “ Black Bear,” and 
in a couple of hours’ time a capital repast smoked upon 
the board. 

Just as they were about to commence, the stranger 
of whom the dame had spoken entered, and the oc- 
casion of such unusual feasting being explained to 
him, he, with a smile, expressed his satisfaction at 
the invitation extended to him, and sat down. 

“ So, fair sir,” exclaimed Dick, with his usual im- 
pudence, “ you are a stranger in these parts, I hear, 
and take an unusual interest in my old friend Tony 
Foster. I mind him, the rat, when he had not a shoe 
to his foot or a shirt to his back, and now they say 
he’s rich, withal.” 

“T know little of him,” replied the"stranger, ‘ but 
what I have heard seems little to his credit.” 

“ Wilt make his better acquaintance, my master? 
We'll beard the lion in his den,” continued Dick, 
whose frequent potations since his arrival had made 
him valiant. 

“I’m with you,” replied the dame’s lodger, “and 
will leave the time of our visitto you. Now, 
since you have been to the wars, you can tell us 
some tales, I’ll warrant, which will justify a bowl of 
good liquor, for the which I will gladly pay.” 

The speaker, Dick Whistler noticed, had a keen 
eye, though his manner was subdued, and the ex- 
pression of his face indicated he had been chastened 
by some heavy sorrow. 

When not directly addressed he seemed oblivious 
of the company. The merry jest or the quick retort 
were alike lost upon him, and if he laughed it was 
by an effort, 

Bridget having cleared the board, Dick drew near 
him, leaving neighbour Snarley to converse with the 
dame respecting the wonderful return of her scape- 
grace and long-absent son. 

“Cumnor is a strange place for one who has no 
business there to stay in,” he said, “and this poor 

dwelling of my old mother’s is scarcely the abode of 


' ed 


a gentleman like yourself. 





“Tam but @ poor traveller,” answered the other, 





meet, “and the noise of an inn is not to my 
i ng.” 

“Tush!” cried Dick, incredulously ; “although I 
am not a scholar from Oxford, by pike and caliver! 
I can see through a black letter tome when it is shut 
as far as most people. 1’ll be your guide to Cumnor 
Place, and I'll bring you face to face with Tony 
Foster, but I must have my pay for it. I’ve heard 
tell of 2 little bird in a cage there, which may 

“You are a cunning knave!” interrupted his 
auditor; “and you shall not find me ungrateful if 
you do me service. You shall havea riglit guerdon.” 

“Say youso? Thendon your cloak, Master Name- 
less. The moon will rise in an hour, and we are 
sure to find our man within in the evening. If I 
stay here I shall soon be under the table, for I never 
shirk good liquor, and it has a nasty trick of laying 
me by the heels as often as not.” 

Dick explained to the old woman and Gaffer Snar- 
ley that they were about to take a walk, as he wished 
to see the neighbourhood he had been so long away 
from, and they left the house together, Mr. Gaffer 
gazing after Dick’s swaggering form, and declaring 
that he wasa fellow of goodly mien, and that though 
ill weeds grew apace they sometimes blossomed 
better than folks expected. The dame crooned to 
herself, and talked about her son with all a mother’s 
foolish pride, which ever will make each one’s goose 
at least a swan. 

They walked leisurely along, and by the time they 
reached the Place, which stood a little back from the 
roadway, protected from view by the large trees 
which grew in the garden, the moon hadrisen ; and 
as they pushed thé gate aside and walked to the 
house, its silvery rays fell upon a square, compact, 
brick-built residence, made venerable by time. The 
garden was literally'a waste, though there were évi- 
dences ofits having once been tended with care. 

Dick advanced and knocked buldly at the door, 
saying to his companion : 

“ By the Mass; faint heart never won fair lady, and 
the more noise I'make the more respect I am likely 
to meet with.” 

“ Be cautious, or you may spoil-all,”’ returned the 
stranger, who evidently had a stronger motive than 
mere curiosity for the visit he was making to Cumnor 
Place. 

After the lapse of a few minutes the clanking of 
chains was heard and the withdrawing of bolts, 
which showed that strong precautions were taken 
against impertinent intrusion in the household of 
Anthony Foster. 

(To be continued.) 


A Scoron contemporary suggests the following 
means to prevent: letters or post-cards being read 
except by the person to whom they are addressed : 
—Procure.a piece of cardboard the same size as the 
post-card, and cut in it a number of slits, as deep 
as ordi writing, and each long enongh to econ- 


tain one or two words. | Write the communication 
intended to be sent on a post-card through these 
spaces, and subsequently fill up the card with other 
words, The receiver of the post-card being pro- 
vided with a similarly cut » places it above the 
former when he receives it, and is thus able to read 
the words intended for him. To prying eyes the 
card would be made to seem an agglomeration of 
nonsense. All this to savea halfpenny! Truly it 
is an unco Scotch idea. 

Tue PROPHECY oF A QuEEN.—The Queen of 
Holland, immediately after the cession of Venetia, 
and while the war in Bohemia was still going on, 
wrote to the Emperor Napoleon the following letter : 
—July 13, 1866.—You give way to de- 
lusions! Your prestige been more 
during the last fortnight than during the whole con- 
tinuance of your reign. Allowing the feeble to be 
destroyed, you let the insolence: and brutality of 
your next neighbour grow to extravagant propor- 
tions. You accept a present, and you don’t know 
how to give a good word to him who presents it to 
you. regret that you think me interested in the 
question, and that you do not see the fatal danger 
of one — y and one powerful Italy. It 
is the dynasty which is threatened, and itis that 
which must bear the consequences. I say this be- 
cause it is the truth, which you will learn too late. 
Do not think that the misfortune which overwhelms 
me in the disaster of my country makes me” unjust 
or suspicious. . Venetia ‘ceded, you must aid Aus- 
tria, march to the Rhine, and impose your condi- 
tions. Let Austria be slaughtered, and you commit 
not acrime, but more—a blunder. " ps, 
is my last letter. I would, however, consider my- 
self wanting to an old and sincere friendship if I did 
not one last time the whole truth. I donot ex- 
pect that it will be listened to; but I wish to be 
one day able to say that I did everything to prevent 
the ruin of what inspired me with so much faith 
and affection.” 
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FAIR RHETA, 
THE LOMBARD FLOWER GIRL. 
——_@___ —- 
CHAPTER I. 
We swear to avenge them ; no joy shall be tasted, 
The harp shall be silent, the maiden unwed ; 
‘Our halls shall be mute, and our fields shall lie wasted, 
Till vengeance be wreaked on the murderer's head. 
. oore. 

Pavia, the beautiful, the enchanting, whose charms 
evon the heart of the conquering Lombard, bore the 
proud distinction of capital of the kingdom of Italy 
at the time we introduce our readers to it. This dis- 
tinction was to its citizens only the memorial of a 
‘humiliation that, though more than a score of years 
had passed since it overtook them, still weighed down 
their hearts, bowed their heads, and made their 
‘faces sullen and movements slow like those of over- 
burdened slaves. 

They were slaves. Alboin was king and ruler 
over Pavia; he was a terrible scourge to its people. 
Under the wise and pacific sway of its own rulers, 
the district of Ticinum had reached a degree of re- 
finement and prosperity that made it the envy of all 
who heard its oe or witnessed the happiness of 
its people and their social and material progress. 

Among all these envious ones the unprincipled 
Lombard chief, Alboin, had been leader. He had 
marched an invading army through the fruitful plain, 
leaving his course desolated by pillage, massacre, and 
the torch, and destroying with ruthless hand the won- 
derful temples of ancient glory. The good Cunimund, 
then king of this prosperous region, had hastened to 
gather his forces to repel the invader; but, alas! the 
pursuit of peaceful occupations had so effeminated 
the race of warriors who at one time were almost in- 
vincible that Alboin speedily overthrew them. 

Thereafter terror preceded the invader’s march 
until he reached the walls of Pavia, and here the 
matchless heroism of a noble people, driven to des- 
pair by the shame that awaited their overthrow, de- 
= him during three years. Famine did for him 
what his hordes of soldiery could not do; it opened 
the gates of the coveted city, and he entered through 
them, slaying King Cunimund with his own hands, 
and vowing that neither age nor sex nor dignity 
should be spared from a general massacre. But even 
while the terrible oath was warm on his lips, an ob- 
ject met his view that arrested his vengeance. Rosa- 
mond, queen of the Pavians, and the mourning wife 
of the murdered Cunimund, was brought before him. 
Marvellously beautiful at all times, thrice so as she 
*ppeared in her character of a suppliant at the 





LQUEEN AND PRIEST. ] 


tyrant’s feet, pleading, not for her own life, but that 
she might suffer and her people be spared. Oh, how 
the poor, outraged woman’s heart sank within her 
breast, and a flush of shame mounted her face, as she 
beheld the gloating, covetous look the conqueror 
fastened upon her! For in that look she read her 
fate ere it was uttered. 

“Bid your people proclaim me their king, and do 
you forget the headless Cunimund, and become my 
queen within the hour. This done, and the fate 
cv and its people so richly deserve shall be spared 
them. 

In vain the widowed queen pleaded with her 
exultant master to forego his purpose with her, offer- 
ing her life instead for the safety of her subjects, and 
begging him to put her to death rather than shame 
her by a union with him who was the murderer of 
her husband, 

“Now, by Heaven!” exclaimed the angered tyrant, 
“it was but homage to your charms which made me 
offer such terms, You forget that I am a conqueror 
whose spoils are the lives of you and your subjects. I 
am weak to bandy terms with one who is my slave 
and must do my bidding though it led to worse shame 
than that which I have offered you. Now, my brave 
officers, let the work of vengeance go on!” 

A scream from the humbled queen stayed every 


arm. 

“For my people’s sake I will do your bidding; I 
will submit to your terms!” she cried, as she fell to 
the ground like one devoid of life. 

Thus it came to pass that the people of Pavia 
bowed humbly to the tyrannical yoke, and that Alboin 
was their elected ruler; and thus it came to pass, also, 
that Rosamond their queen was wedded to the mur- 
derer of her husband. But though Alboin flattered 
himself that during the score of years and more of 
his rule over Pavia he had alienated the hatred of its 
people against his rule, and, by his pitiless sway, built 
up an impassable barrier against revolt ig his sub- 
jects, those who seemed humblest before him and his 
minions groaned the oftenest beneath their burdens, 
moaning: 

“ When will these wrongs cease? How long until 
tyranny shall destroy itself ?” 





CHAPTER II. 

For ever by adversity are wrought 

The greatest works of admiration, 

And all the fair examples of renown 

Out of distress and misery are grown. Daniel. 

Nezar the close of the day, in one of the quietest 

streets of Pavia, which ran from the water’s edge 
to the western gate, passing a part of the distance 





along the garden wall of the king’s palace, Flavius, 
the armourer, was walking. A young man of twenty 
three or four years, clad in neat and rather tasteful 
dress, and having a noble bearing, and eyes that 
flashed with conscious power, few at first sight would 
take him to be an artisan, much less the miost skil- 
ful forger of metals in all Pavia. Yet he was no 
more than this, despite his noble bearing. He had 
been to deliver an intricate piece of mail to one of 
his noble patrons, and was now returning to his 
home; but his steps were unusually slow and 
measured, and his head was bent on his bosom in a 
way that was not frequent with his frank nature. 

“It is singular how the words uttered by that 
noble are coursing through my brain,” he muttered 
as he walked along in this abstracted way. “Can it 
be that untold wrongs, borne in silence until I begau 
to fear that every spark of honour had died in man, 
and the slave learned to love his master—that these 
wrongs are about to bear their fruit? What else 
could the noble Peredeus mean when, forgetting my 
presence, he exclaimed with prophetic energy, ‘Oh, 
Alboin, already the shadow of the end is gathered 
around thy throne! there is mightier than thou in 
Pavia!’? I cannot forget how he became pale as 
death and trembled in every joint when he saw that I 
must have overheard his strange utterances, and be 
became scarcely calmer when I dropped a remark that, 
had our king heard, it would have cost me my head. 
How I shall rejoice if my suspicions are correct ; and 
I think they t founded when I remember 
how all the nobles who clustered in devoted love 
around the throne of our good king Cunimund have 
sent for me within the last fortnight, and each has 
given me commission in mysterious manner to furnish 
him with trusty armour.—Ha |!” 

This exclamation was drawn from the armourer by 
finding himself thrown into forcible contact with 
some person. He looked up alarmed to see half a 
dozen ill-looking fellows in front of him who must 
have been as deeply abstracted as himself not to 
witness his approach. 

“A spy! aspy!” exclaimed one of the men, who 
was diligently rubbing his head where it had come 
in contact with Flavius. “Silence him, comrades, for 
he has been listening to our talk.” 

“ Out of the way, you silly boor, and let me pass,” 
cried the armourer, impatiently, yet evidently re- 
lieved that his own muttered words had not been 
overheard. “Think you if I had been a spy upon 
you, I would have rapped my head against your 
empty pate?” 

The man, in his rage at being thus addressed, would 
have violently attacked young Flavius, but one of his 
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comrades, who seemed to be the leader of the party, 
interfered. 

“ Septus,” he exclaimed, “don’t be foolish! The 
way from which this young man came proved that 
he is no spy upon our actions; besides, we cannot 
endanger the success of the mission on which we 
are sent by indulging in street brawls. Think of the 
king’s wrath if we fail.” 

These last words were uttered in a whisper, but 
they reached the acute ears of Flavius. 

‘*Ha!” he thought, “these men are upon no honest 
mission; they ought to be watched, aut hince they 
were kind enough to suspect me of befag & spy. Upon 
them, I will act the part.” 

Quick as the words were uttered, he wer 
the wall into the king’s grounds, ,and, toads bec 
in his course, harried on through the shrubbery until 
the voices in the street without gopyinced, him 
only the wall separated him fro: he 
himself to watch. 

Suddenly he became aware that. 
stopped at a point near him, and he goareels 
to conceal himself in the shrubbery, when th 
sprang over the wall into the king di 
huddled together, and for some moment 
gee conversation together ; as they were within a 
ew steps of his place of concealmenty ‘levius over- 
heard all they sail. 

“It is near this spot, in a ruingd.crypt, that the 
crazed queen lingers every even out the coming 
on of twilight, calling for child st she imagines 
she is the mother of to come to her,” said he athe 
seemed to act as leader of the She, will 
so occupied with wild fancied shan 
alarm until we have her secured.” 

“You make @ poor abductor, 
exclaimed the first speaker. 
the sack in your hand? what 
unless to slip it over her he 
her cries un’ 

a stone about, her } 
ing? Ah, there, 
through the sak 
once.” 

While Flavius was motionless with horror at the 
terrible plot he had overheard, the men stole cautiously 
through the shrubbery in the way pointed out by 
their leader. A shrill scream recalled the armourer 
to his senses, and, following in the direction taken by 
the plotters, a fow hasty, steps brought him within 
an arm’s reach of a couple of them, who held a strug- 
gling woman in their grasp. 

He did not wait to ask questions, but, quick as 
thought, his hands closed around the throat of one 
of the scoundrels, and, fairly raising him off his feet, 
by a marvellous strength of arm, he dashed him 
against his comrade with such force that both rolled 
stunned and half senseless to the ground; then he 
whispered to the affrighted woman in an assuring 
tone, as he placed himself before her: 

“ Keep you behind me, and none of these villains 
shall lay hands on you while I can raise an arm to 
protect you.” 

She understood his meaning, and with a murmured 
blessing followed his instructions, .but not, before 
another of the villains had extended his arm to grasp 
her. It did not, touch her, for the owner of it re- 
ceived such a blow between the eyes from the 
armourer’s fist that he fell as.if.a thunderbolt had 
descended Upon him. 

The youth was only warming to the work before 
him, but, ah! he had much to do. ‘The,two vil- 
lains whom he had first overthrown were again on 
their feet with their weapons drawn, for that first 
taste of the armourer’s physical strength decided 
them to try the next bout with, the short stout. blades 
they, wore; they were the more.willing, to do this 
because they knew their opponent had nothing to 
defend himself with but his hands, which he had.al- 
ready used with such good effect. But, when they 
with sheir companions were about to rush upon the 
youth to cut him down, their leader interfe 

Thus far, during, the few, moments in ,which.the 
unequal contest had,,been carried on,,he had stood 
powerless with amazement. He had geen his stout 
follower picked up in, the yhands of the youth, as 
choagh he were no heayier than a,child; he hadseen 
him hurled against another of his followers, and ere 
he could take his gaze off them.as.they were crushed 
to the earth, still another of his men, had met ,the 

outh and fallen before him... What, gonld it mean? 
Burely it was, chance that.led to these results, for 
the man that did all this was the merest stripling in 
appearance. At any rate, he was determined to give 
this youth a further trial before overcoming him with 
weapons. 

“Hold, stay your vengeance!” this leader, com- 
manded of his mep, then turning to the armourer, who 
was standing in expectation of an immediate attack, 
he exclaimed: ‘ Now, by our good king, young man, 
you have done enough this night to consign you, were 


t 
t 


it known, toa thousand deaths. Chance has favoured 
you thus far, but when [shall lay my hands upon you 
every bone in your body shall double with the shock. 
Will you give the lady up and follow me to my master 
for punishment, or must [crush you here with my 


own hand?” 
“Do your worst, knave,” boldly. ere indy ou | env 


mourer. “To our. 
Sa welder 
aa challenge me to the combat !” th 
the r. “Know you, rash youth, who co ts 
bg Have xe Teak been so closed that th 
of H the king’ 's executioner, have nok, 
a by you ~_ 


" Helimichis ! !” the youth exclaimed, in a, ed 
voice, but in a moi t he was calm ‘ again. l- 
michis,” he contionstt’* I have heard of you, Pavia 
ig noisy with your fame as a wrestler and an ate, 
and I have heard that no man in all Lombardy, can 
stand against you. I have heard other t 
‘too, things relating to your cruelty and 
ness, that have convinced me pes See were. 


tyrant ruler, and made my palms itch 





— X fear you pot!” 

or the instant 

speechless with asheuehitent, 

lieve, as their eyes wandered fron J 
defied them to the terrible form. of Hel 
they had heard aright. Their ish : 

be accounted for, when one logke 

ster called Helmichis, who wa 

strength, towering a 


| shou! rs that were 
mene and pe and limbs that were 
uscle., wning this body, that had 
a a no: to withstand its mighty powers in 


d | Wasa short, thick neck, and a face brutish, 
it | and . ven, that made even the brave 


with Gages 65.5t Hb 
¢ of defiance. , 
said, with a 


wa m 
pe ' gh, hia comrades, “T 5 this ‘ 
pismy of a hero to & jelly ben _} ape 

ds, and then |. AL gay 
yonder and thro’ hin : ind 


Flavius did not shrink whem i ached ; 
he only whispered a word of en ent to the 


woman he was defending, and held her back from 
throwing herself before him. He did not even draw 
himself up in an attitude of defence, but when the 
executioner extended. his huge arms to grasp and 
crush him, he was pre to act, 
Pe Ma. Fr ray bin Soe the eens grep 
of Helmichis by suddenly ping 
ground ; they saw him, when in this splionda, daa dash 
forward between the limbs of the giant and then 
straighten himself up, carrying the ponderous form 
of flesh and blood upon his i ileh x with him! All 
this was the work of a moment; another moment 
was given them to see the look of consternation 
sweep oyer the face of the powerless, Helmichis, 
then, ere they could utter a word or rais d to, 
0, she 





help him, they saw. him hot from th of 
Flavius head-first,to the ground a dozen 
The shock, as the giant’s head came in contact with 
the ground, seemed to shake the earth around them, 
and his body lay, where it call, sa Beye} ynass ! 
Pe. ery of horror was uttere: e raffians, snd 
they shrank away from the eoatk, who was 
pitifully on hie tallén, emy. It ah Be 
gular that they s from him, on ha ay he had 
done a deed that no man | te all Payia, co a 
When it would boogie sxnayeD, Favioe name, woul 
more renowned than that of 
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CHAPTER IIl. 


en 
For since the.birth of time, throughont all ages and na- 
ions, 


ane > deter 5K 


Wovw pier ies pare ie om of his 
OEY anard giant eXACUe | 
monest ‘ frets he 0 ir with te aoa arm, 
up Weapons, “w ~ ed, men 
pended By city 8 vat nae fo 7 
serene F of the pont Pe Fare np te cut him dawn 


tae cnere dna 
blad 
billet ot paul da in his helplessness he had BTASpE 


he even felled acouple of his assailants, panes 
ing aside one of the blades, the billet of w 
from his grasp, and he was defenceless. 

With a moan of pi pity for her whom he was de- 
fending, Flavius closed his eyes, expecting to feel 
his assailants’ swords | to. his heart. But even 
at that moment he f t hioselt dashed aside, and, 
opening his eyes with wonder, he saw a strange 





te. 


Who 2,2 miehte zany inthe siliege 004 jhoneyred of the 


This strange figure neither spoke nor moved for 
the moment ; he stood motionless with hands uplifted 
in solemn warning that filled even Flavius with awe. 
The ruffians gazed in bewilderment upon each other, 
and it was evident from their faces that this man 
was unknown tothem. Flavius, too, had never seen 
him before, but it was evident, though his form was 

in a dark mantle, and a swathing of to 
W oa forehead and passed around the 
gine pa ih his. face, leaving little more than his. 


that. he. wag,an aged priest of the 


wtithis youth shall not. 
o.your r way in peace," 


L.to aroRaR, waffians from 
+ . us raised his 


spit you on 
‘ gith his life for 
f delay, us longer we will 


; il head, headstrong 
ds have in store for you and. 
d.the venerable man, in 
jones, though his eyes 


] before their eyes. 

had he done en, nising opy of 
rom each of the men. dropped their 
and their hands to their eyes, which 
from theirsockets. The pain ceased 
and they pomoved their hands and 


ob aes out into insggace, 00 greatly did 
o their vision. But sudden 


lenly a look of con- 
r. their faces, and a still more 
; ie lips. The truth burst. 


yy. eyes have lost vision! I 


panions echoed the same cry as they stag- 
gered against each other in their efforts to flee, for 
they could discern no object, and all around them 
seemed deepest. night. Flavins, shrank with awe 
from the mysterious that had done this awful 
work, He had not betlored ithe such implicit faith 
in the power of La —s ne _— 
of his countrymen ; 4 m ere 
was one mighty and Baw power high above, 
whose power was not given to the priests that then 
morebipged in the temples. ba to othe followers of the 
humble. Nazarene who. ht, Christianity to the 
world. He had read the teachings of the Hebrew 
scriptures and feared not the bolts of the ty Jove; 
bat now,.when he looked on the fearful work wrought 
by the hands of this us priest, saw how he 
had closed the.eyes.of ; strong, rebellious men by 
danesing.wp upon them the vengeance of the 
his .heart, where him, and jhis 
while his enh But even 7 
he felt. the clasp, of; oe a 8 ag i) 
erm, and he knew. ere. he spake: to 
m his thoughts. 
““Qling to your seoretsfaith,” she priest said, in a 
tender voice ashe suneniasese worshipiully to the: 
t;and matter, must bow 


even fearfully, as.he bent his.eyes, to the:etill insen- 


| sible at hig feet, whose. was only partly 
sible woman aie ifepes 


“ Rosamond, queen.of PRavia,.wite af King Alboin,’”” 


outh answered. 
ond !” the bo eieiveen aes shrieked. “Oh, 
| gus ei i oy; a ee was the 


beloved cy pre of Pavia, 
who..was weilied by. ‘toa ss age Tell 


iy tape 2 antl aeting 
py iy sale cealed his face as if he 


“neely y you, ~ a a .steanger.in Pavia not to be 
familias with the history of our noble anevey! Flavius. 
- oy suspiciously. care 
the linen. swathing ous ye his features, as tf to 
conceal them, while 


f he muttered, uneasily : 
: changes .has Pavia groaned. under :since 
trod ita atreets. , But.tell.me of this.woman.” 
She is the same who.was the queen of 
whom all still mourn. To 
save her people from instant death, she consented to 
become the.queen of .the.conqueror Alboin, while his 
pant pomneelampanit the life blood of hey. hus- 


- flavins would have.continued.speaking of the un- 





figure standing between him and the ruffians, whose 
arms, with weavons half raised, were 


ueen, but the ~~, was not listening ; 
= Tasks the around with a moan of agony, 











Australia, and who was.now.serving es his, valet. 
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and drawn the insensible woman's head to his breast; 


while with ‘the covering removed from his fate he’| terised ‘Lord Tresham, her manner was calm and 


was pressing passionate kisses on her lips, and mur- 


Rosamond! ‘your fate maybe er 
ture is hidden.‘from -you. Ipoor Bie. 


wild pressures andthe warm kisses on her 
lips set the life-tide ee her veins egain, 
and she opened her eyes ‘and ‘wonderingly into 
his. But it-was-only for‘a moment, for‘he dropped 
her head, anid hastily wrapping the-eovering over his 
face, he rose'to his feet, and would-have hurried away, 
had - not sceemenn partir 3 Siouealt of Plavias, 
turned to bim- said,° : 

“None of-her eubjects ‘Rave as » a reason’ to 
loveher as ‘have I, Be silent -about what you have 
seen. ‘Do not permitthe qacen ‘to return ‘to ‘the 
king’s palace to-night, but shelter her in your own 
home until morning. It is necessary to’your safety 
that your ‘bravery in the queen’s- defence shall ‘be 
heralded over Pavia ere the mornittg eum ‘Yises, and: 
that will beany work. We'will- meet again.” 

He hastened: away,aend -was lost ‘to ‘view in the 
shrubbery. ‘Flavius could ‘not -help “over 
his parting injunctions, ‘some: of which “were fall df 
mystery to him, but the unfortunate queen’ had ‘sp 
far recovered her consciousness ‘that ‘she needed his 

-attentién, She manifested every willingness to 
with him whither he might Jead,and) he detained 
her only long enough to cast.alook»apon ‘the pros- 
trate body of Helmichis, whom he had thrown s0 se- 
verely to the ground. ‘Thoagh still ‘inséensible, ‘the 
roffian was ‘not severely hurt,and would soon re- 
cover consciousness, ‘80 Flavius was quite content 
to let him remain where he lay, whileche took the 
bewildered.queen by the hand and -led ‘her through 
@ gate near at hand into the street, and thence to his 
own. humble residence. i 

(To be continued) 


THE PEARLS OF ERIN, 


OR, 
THE HALF SISTERS. 
—— 
CHAPTER XI. 

Tue days drifted. by: at, Kildare Castleafter the 
visit of the guardians of the youngiLady. Nora, .and, 
despite the girl’s heavy cares and |amxi¢ties, every 
ang. had its share of sweetness and, joy. 

his was not to be wondered at, for Nora's lover, 
Lord O’Neil, was. daily visitor at Point Kildare. 

There was another.daily guest, Nicol Bassantyne, 
but the young, nobleman..rarely. encountered him, 
Lady Kathleen’s. husband img 40, conceal. him- 
self from observ: and 
ing alone in tho park and shrubberies, or else appem- 
panied by the man whe had:epeaped .with him from 








On the, day. subsequent to, the departare of, 
Nora’s guardians, and that of Redmond :Kildare, 
Bassantyne took occasion to.snaeynee: itis. marniage 
to the Kildare chaplain, tenantry, and servants. 

On. the fourth day thereafter, dnthe Bel-, 
fast papers, under the title of “ Marriage in 
High Life,” an announcement; of, the union of Lady 
a than Canvas oa a ee late 
of the ate ig e 
Earl of of Kildare Castle, ta Mir, Nicol dias- | 
santyne! ‘The announcement .staped thas the toar- 
riage was a hasty Scottish one, but thexengegement, 
of which it was the, finale had.been of long. f 
Lady Kathleen having plighted her troth to, her. gal- | 
lant suitor some,years before. | It, was/understood | 
that Mr. Bassantyue had spent; some years in India, 
whence he had recently returaed,and where -he:had 
accumulated a handsome fortane. 

R. —e to state that, this florid, notice: had 
n written. by Bassantyue himself, and that ite -in- 
sertion had been liberally, paid for. 

On the day after the publication of this amnounce- 
ment, Lord Tresham arrived atthe, castle, riding in 
hot haste, and demanded, to see. Lax 

He was shown, into the.great.drawing-room,) and 
old Shane hastened to summon her Jadyship. 

Lord Tresham looked, .h: ‘d and worn, if she 
had known days of anxiety and nights ,of 
ness since the night ef the fatal marriage, between 
Lady Kathleen and her mysterious enemy. 

Nervous and restless, he strode to sat itindens 
and grand apartment with a.quick stride. (Hisyeyes 
peg beens 3 wild in their exp poor His. mouth 
was drawn into am expression ed anguish. 

Presently the door..gpened,;and Lady, Kathleen 


slowly entered. 
during the last few: days ! 


How she had changed 
She looked thin and wan.and woeful. There were 
dark lines under her. beautiful) azure eyes, and her 


¢ chours, in loung- | 


Ledy |-ofistern horror, “ Butthat is not‘all. ‘The tenantry 


of the quick and nervous restlessness which charac- 


cold, as if her sorrows had turned her to stone. 
Lord Tresham stretched out his arms to her. 
“Kathleen !” he-said, ina hollow voice. 

Kathleen made a swift movement, as if to obey 
his call and spring to his embrace. But, remembering 
herself, she recoiled, and looked up at him piteously. 

* Don’t tempt me, Barry,” she whispered. “It’s 
‘all over between us now—all over for ever!” 

Lord Treshami’s‘face darkened, He drew from. his 
pocket'a Belfast paper containing the announcement 
which ‘we have described, crumpled it in his hands, 
and tossed it‘on the table fiercely, crying : 

“That is true, ‘then? This fellow is your old 
saftor, and have acknowledged him -as your 
husband ? that I was to believe in the love 
and’ honour of a-woman !” 

Lady Kathleen shrank farther from Lord Tresham, 
as if-she. had’ received from him‘a mortal burt. 

“JT have'seen’ the notice,” she said, in a tone 
searcely above a whisper. “The papér was just 
brought to me. My marriage was acknowledged by 
my consent.” 

“Tt was!” Lord Tresham’s eyes blazed, while his 
face grew stern in its‘white anguish. “Oh, Kath- 
leen ! till this moment have trustedyou. I thought 
the announcement ‘was that villain’s work. It is 
only a few nights since you told me that you loved 
me. Love!—ah, you never knew the holy meaning 
of the word.” 

Lady Kathileen put ‘up her “band, as if to defend, 
herself from an actual blow, — 

Don’t, Barry!” she pleaded. “I do not love this 
meniwho is‘my husbaud——” 

“ Not love ! ‘Kathleen, ~ love me?” 

“Yes, Barry. Oh; Heaven help me! I do love 
you,” she answered, witha wailing cry. 

Lord.Tresham’s dark ‘face lighted up with ‘a glow 
like sunshine. ‘He moved towards her swiftly and 
impetuously, and seized in his strong, fevered'clasp 
her cold end ‘trembling hands. 

“Oh, Kathleen! Youlovemt!” he cried, in ‘a'tre- 
toulous voice. “'Then' there is hope for us'yét. I 
have been closeted with the Belfast lawyers these 
four or five:days. I told them the whole story; that 
the marriage was the result of a base, vile fraud, the 
man’s in his schemes only by personating 
me. It-seems that a Scotch m is a queer 
thing. When you said you took this man to be your 
wedded husband, you took the man under any and 
every and were married to the man despite the 
prone Bo new the lawyers aa, But Sa 
say they think. the marriage can , especially 
if you have-refused to-acknowledge the man as your 
husband from the-very first.” 
“ It is too late,” interposed Lady Kathleen. “Three 
days ago Bassantyre ’ the marriage all 
over Point Kildare. The chaplain’aud thre chaplain’s 
wife have ¢alled to wish ‘me ard her “sweet 
voice became broken, while her eyes fleshed fn‘a sort 


kindled bonfires the night before last, and set the 
-chapel‘bell ringing; and-they came np. to the'castle, 
and—Bassantyne atid I*went-out on the balcony 


us. 
‘Oh, it was terrible! You eee'it’ts too fate.” 
(The glorioussanstsine faded from Lord Tresham's 
‘face aud eyes. 
“ Kathleen,” he cried, ‘witha‘fidtee and ‘sudden! 
jeal “you -have deceived me; afterall! You) 
have received this'‘man as your ‘rusband. You love 
one would not have thus'acknowledged him.” | 
“% wledged him because I was compelled to. | 
But-he is nothing to me. I‘hateand loathe him. Yet 
I am compelled to be his wife’in name, to speak of | 
him-as my husband; to ‘be kmown by ‘his ‘nante:” { 
Lord onan dropped her hand. i 
“I cannot understand, Kathleen,” he .safd, “hol- | 
lowly. ‘ You hate‘the man, yet you téke his name, 
you appear with him’ before’ the rejoicing tenantry, 
and you allow notices to appear in say ‘extol- | 
ling your romantic ! By Heaven! It is all 
an enigma to me!” 
“It is bestit: should be, Barry. --cannot explain 
pre ww er you. Song - Ne he fe all a 
part my me any past, of which I gave you 
a bint. Hed known that Baegantyne-lived,:I should 
never have consented tomarry you. I thought him 
dead. I-zeada abtice ofthis death in-an- Australian 
paper & year ago.” 
ee of yours?” 


“ What isthe mystery » between’ you and ‘him?” 
cried Lord 'Treskam, tely. Deli me, Kath- 
leen. . Let us:share the secret together. Perhaps I 
can help neon 

“it possible !”.retarned Lady Kathleen, des- 
pairingly. “Had-he been dead I could ‘never have 





face was almost ghastly in its pallor. But instead 


while they cheered made a speech. hands, 








Lord Tresham took a harried turn about the room» 
struggling with a fierce agitation. Presently he 
came back, and said: 

“Kathleen, I trust you still. I know that those 
blue eyes of youts mirror a pure and noble soul! 
But how dark the whole case looks! You cling to a 
man you hate, and deliberately wreck your own life 
and mine.” 

“Yet it is better as it is,” said Lady Kathleen, 
lifting her face, with a desperate smile on her 
quive lips, to his. “Suppose we had been mar- 
ried—and he had come back! Oh, Barry, you know 
not what you have escaped! Your proud old name 
remains unsullied, and your heart is spared a deeper 
anguish than it now knows. And I—Heaven only 
knows the terrors, the awful fears, the constant ap- 
prehensions, I should have been called to endure! 
Better that the blow should fall sharply as it fell.” 

Lord’Tresham uttered a groan. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that I could have 
borne my sorrow if you had only been my wire. 
Kathleen, is it all over? Will you not apply for a 
divorce |” 

She shook hér head sorrowfally. 

“T cannot,” she answered, ‘And if I did, a di- 
vorce would do me no good, I could not marry yon. 
No, Barry, you must.leave me to my fate. I shall be 
to this mana wife in name—but only in name. He 
has no claim upon my love or tenderness. He will 
go with me tomy home in Wicklow, and we shall 
bury — ves from the world. And you must for- 
get me!” 

“Never!” cried Tresham, «passionately. “ You 
are the onegreatobject of my life. I know that you 
love me, I know that you are.in the power of a vil- 
lain. If you ever needed a friend'in your life, Kath- 
leen, you need one now. I mean to be that friend. 
I will not intrude upon you; I will not force my at- 
tentions upon you. I will remember that as you can- 
not listen to my protestations of love without pain, 
I must not utter them. But I shall devote my life to 
watching over you unseen. Should you ever need 
help or comfort or a friend, I shall be near.” 

he tears flooded Lady Kathleen's eyes. The chi- 
valric tenderness of her lost lover went to her soul. 
His terrible despair almost broke her heart. The 
stony calmness of the last few days was broken up, 
and a passionate grief filled her being, 

“ Barry,” she said, brokenly, “ truest and tenderest 
of lovers! I must not permit this sacrifice of your 
life tome. It is better that you leave me utterly. 
I have brought all my sorrows on myself. Leave me 
to bear them alone. Do not cause me the added an- 
guish of knowing that I have wrecked your life 
also.” 

; =r a Tresham, coming near, took her hands again 
n his, 

“I am not utterly hopeless, Kathleen,” he .said, 
more calmly than he had yet spoken. “I shall seek 
to deliver you from this snare into which you have 
fallen. “As you refuse. to tell me the mystery which 
links you and’ this villain Bassantyne together, I 
must, #8 I'said once before, seek its solution myself, 
Ighall be faithful to. yon unto.death, Kathleen.” 

He was standing beside her, ‘still clasping her cold 
still looking with eyes of passionate sorrow 
into her despairing face, when the drawing-room 
door opened and ‘Nicol Bassantyne swaggered in. 

He had come over ‘from Ballycastle a little earlier 
than usual, and had entered the castle with the air of 
an honoured inmate. In truth, he had come to de- 
mand of Lady Kathleen that he should be domiciled 
at Kildare until his departure with her ladyship for 
Ballyconnor. 

As usual, Bassantyne was elegantly dressed, but 
the style of his attire bordered upon loudness, his 
velvet ‘waistcoat having a brilliantly coloured flow- 
‘ered pattern, and his handsome black scarf being 
richly-embroldered in gold thread. A diamond pin 
glittered in his shirt front, and diamond ring spar- 
kled on ode Of his little fingers. His long beard had 
been crimped and braided like a girl’s hair, and now 
fell in two long wavy points upon his breast. His 

hands were delicately gloved, and he carried a carved 

ivory walking-stick. 

He halted just within the door, opening his eyes 

widely as he regarded the pair he bad so fouily 

wronged. 

“Ah!” he said, smoothly, although his eyes glit- 

tered with a dangerous light. “This is a pleasant 

spectacle for ® fond husband's eyes! Had I less.con- 

fidence in my wife, or were I inclined to jealousy, I 

might fancy that Kathleen was coquetting with her 

discarded tover.” 

Lord Tresham’s face flushed. Ho let fall Kathleen’s 

hands, and confronted Bassantyne with imperious 

sternness, 

“J will repeat to you the substance of what I was 

saying to Lady Kathleen,” he said, with something 

of threatening in voice and manner, and with a look 





told you, Barry. And: now -that ‘he ‘lives, I dare 
ot. 


in his dark eyes before which Bassantyne quailed, . 
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“T know that a dark future lies before her whose 
fortunes have been ‘sc fraudulently linked to yours, 
and I have vowed to myself to protect her should she 
need protection, and to aid her should she need aid. 
I warn you, Nicol Bassantyne, that my eye will be 
upon you, Should you attempt to wrong or harm 
this unhappy lady, the hand of vengeance will be 
swift to fall upon you.” 

He longed to say more. The fact that he was 
speaking to the husband of Lady Kathleen—to the 
man who stood in the place he had desired—almost 
maddened him. He felt an impulse to fall upon him 
then and there, and destroy him. But Kathleen’s 
piteous eyes were lifted to his own; Kathleen’s pale 
and quivering lips wore an expression of wild en- 
treaty, and he could not resist her silent prayer. 

Choking back all expression of his despairing an- 
guish, he turned and caught his lost love to his 
breast, rained kisses on her brow and lips, and then 
dasled out of the room. 

A few minutes later, Kathleen heard him speeding 
away on his horse at a wild gallop. 

Then, suddenly bereft of strength, she flung her- 
self down upon a sofa, giving way to a wild burst of 
despair. 

Bassantyne, still standing near the door, watched 
her with a cynical smile. 

After a little he advanced towards her, and sat 
down in an arm-chair near her. 

“How you love that fellow, Kathleen!” he ob- 
served. “What strange creatures women are! I 
remember when you loved me like this.” 

“I never loved youas I love Barry Tresham !” 
cried Lady Kathleen, passionately. ‘ Never!” 

“ A pleasant confession for a husband to listen to,” 
said Bassantyne, with a disagreeable gleam in his 
sinister eyes. “ Deuced pleasant, I may say. Yet I 
remember well when the colour came in your cheeks 
at my words, when your smiles came and went like 
stray sunbeams, and when my vows of love brought 
the light to your blue eyes! I remember, Kathleen, 
when that stately head of yours used to rest on my 
shoulder.” 

Lady Kathleen interrupted him with a gesture of 
haughty scorn and loathing. 

“ Don’t remind me of a folly that makes me utterly 
hate you!” she cried. ‘I despise myself when I re- 
member that I once loved you. Love! It was not 
love, that fleeting, girlish fancy! Love! It is a 
profanation of that sacred word to apply it to that 
short-lived folly of mine! I never loved you!” 

“ Did you not? I was miserably deceived, then,” 
said Bassantyne, placidly. “Indeed, I have been 
flattering myself that you gave but the dregs of your 
heart to Tresham, I having absorbed its first strength 
and freshness. I was about to convey that impression 
of mine to my lord, but he saved me the trouble by 
his impetuous and highly tragic departure.” 

“What is a childish fancy compared to a woman’s 
passionate tenderness and love?’’ asked Lady Kath- 
leen, with keen and bitter emphasis. ‘ You have 
compelled me to acknowledge you to the world as 
my husband, but my heart has but one master, and 
he is Lord Tresham. I love him as I never deemed 
myself capable of loving. And I am tied to you!” 

“You are, indeed. That being the case, I propose 
to install myself here at the castle. Mr. Carrol, the 
Kildare chaplain, expressed to me yesterday his sur- 
prise that I should retain my bachelor lodgings at 
Ballycastle. I explained my proceedings on the 
ground of this confounded trouble of Lady Nora, 
which would excuse anything, I think. But this 
morning it seems to me desirable that I should in- 
stall myself here!” 

“ However desirable it may seem, it is impossible !” 

“T do not know that word impossible,” said Bas- 
santyne, coolly. “ A wife should know her husband's 
will as herlaw. Tho truth is, Kathleen, I fancied 
I saw a detective lounging about over at Ballyeastle 
this morning. At any rate, it was a man with very 
curious and inquiring eyes. It is true my disguise 
is good, but I don’t want to riskanything. You will 
have to give me shelter!” 

“If the detectives should find you, they would 
capture you, and send you back to Australia 2?” 

Bassautyne smiled grimly. 

“They might,” he said. “But the day I am cap- 
tured, my Lady Kathleen Bassantyne, will be the 
sorriest day of your life. I shall declare to the world 
our romantic story. I will render England, Ireland 
and Scotland impossible residences for you! Just 
think how it would sound to have people gossiping 
over what you and I know! Think how people— 
your fashionable five hundred friends, Kathleen— 
would gloat over the epithets that would attach to 
my uame—counterfeiter, gambler,. convict, and 
worse !” 

“Worse!” cried Lady Kathleen, with dilating 
eyes. 

Bassantyne bent nearer to her, smiling like a 
demon. 





“TI forgot to say,” he whispered, fixing his eyes 
on hers, “ that when I rebbed my ‘ master,’ out there 
in Australia, he had the audacity to resist me. As 
a desperate man will overleap any obstacle between 
him and freedom, you will understand that a con- 
flict followed. You can guess the rest.” 

Lady Kathleen shrank from the man in horror. 

“You murdered him!” she whispered, pantingly. 

Bassantyne glared at her like a tiger. 

“ Never speak that word again!” he hissed, look- 
ing around him fearfully, “Do youhear? Now, 
Lady Kathleen Bassantyne, you understand why I 
want arefuge. If you don't want your hus to 
die on the gallows, you must protect him!” 

Kathleen recoiled farther and yet farther from her 
enemy, as if from a leper. Her wide azure eyes di- 
lated yet more widely in her horror and terror. She 
looked at him with a fascinated gaze, as one: who is 
charmed by some horrible serpent. 

“T brought my valet with me, and my luggage,” 
said Bassantyne, with another fearful glance around 
him. “ They are down in the boat in which I came. 
Of course, if it was a detective I saw over at Bally- 
castle, he could not penetrate my disguise, And no 
one would dare suspect the husband of Lady Kath- 
leen Connor of being an escaped convict. I.shall be 
safe there. You had better go to Lady Nora and tell 
her that you want your bridegroom with you. Go, 
now! I will await your return here!” 

With that look of stern horror frozen on her 
lovely face, Lady Kathleen arose and tottered to the 
door. She groped a moment blindly for the door- 
knob, then opened the door and passed out. 

Bassantyne went to the bay-window at the end of 
the drawing-room and overlooking the lawn, pushed 
up one of the sashes and looked out. 

His keen, bold eyes scanned the beach, speedily 
discerning on the shore thesail-boat in which he had 
come. A man was standing in this boat, leaning 
carelessly against the mast, and watching the castle 
with a fixed and intent gaze. 

The lace curtains screened Bassantyne from -this 
man’s glances. Lady Kathleen’s husband watched 
him silently for a little while, until her ladyship re- 


turned. 

“ Well?” he said, as she came slowly and feebly 
into the room. 

“You can stay,” said Lady Kathleen, coldly. 
“Lady Nora consents to give you a shelter for my 
sake.”’ 

“ You have not told her?” 

“Would I proclaim my own disgrace?” cried 
Kathleen, haughtily. ‘Nora knows there is a mys- 
tery, but she doesn’t know what it is, thank Heaven! 
I may be doing wrong to admit you to her pure’pre- 
seuce, but I warn you to keep your distance. I would 
betray you to the doom you merit ifi——” 

“Jealous, eh? I shall be careful, my sweet Kath- 
leen. So I can stay?” 

“ Yes, you and your man. Chambers will be made 
ready fur you in the unused part of the castle.” 

Bassantyne bowed in a mockery of gratitude, and 
parted the window curtains, looking out.. Then he 
waved his handkerchief fiercely. ‘The man in the 
boat returned the signal in kind. 

“That is my friend and valet, Murple,’’ he said. 
“ He understands from my signal that we are to stay. 
Let his room be near mine. We have been compa- 
nions in adversity, and I would like him to share my 
prosperity. He is a good fellow, is Murple, and, 
though not exactly a gentleman, yet he knows a great 
deal. He was educated for a doctor.” y 

“ Had you not better go to him?” suggested Lady 
Kathleen. “Our interview ends here. You will be 
kind enough to remember that our interviews here- 
after will be in the presence of others.” 

She did not wait for an answer, but swept from the 
room, 

Bassantyne stared after her, uttering a low whistle. 
Then, with a darkening face, he leaped out of the 
window, and strode swiftly towards the beach aud 
his waiting ally. 


CHAPTER iil. 

Tue account of Lady Kathleen Connor's singular 
and romantic marriage was copied from the Belfast 
papers into the principal Irish and English journals, 
and afforded food for gossip in the fashionable circles 
where her ladyship had shone a star of the first mag- 


nitude, Letters from old fri admirers and 
suitors poured in, with a few costly bridal gifts, 
The latter were put away unopened ; the letters were 
read, but unanswered. Lady Kathleen could not yet 
cloak her terrible despair and anguish with smiles. 

Cold and grave and silent, she moved about the 
stately rooms of Kildare Oastle like a shadow. Her 
snowy complexion had a dead pallor about it now. A 
stony look filled the lovely azure eyes. No smilo 
came now to the sweet mouth. She looked like one 
upon whom some deadly blight had fallen. 

In the course of a week after the marriage an- 





nouncement Lady Nora received a letter from one of 
her guardians, Mr, Michael Kildare, inquiring who 
this Bassantyne was, and why Lady Kathleen’s mar- 
riage had been so hasty, not to say clandestine. Nora 
replied to the letter rather vaguely, seeking to satisfy 
her guardian’s curiosity without. gratifying it. .In- 
deed she knew nothing herself concerning her step- 
sister’s husband beyond the fact that he was in some 
way involved in the my ig vif of Kathleen’s past, and 
that he held Kathleen in his power. 

Bassantyne and his fellow-fugitive were safely in- 
stalled in adjacent rooms in a remote part of the 
castle, and in these secluded quarters they spent 
much of their time. Murple ate with the castle ser- 
vants in the servants’ hall. Bassantyne took his 
meals with Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora, who 
treated him with civility, and saw him at no other 
time. He was like an outcast or a leper, and he felt 
his tion keenly. A dozen times aday his heart 
swelled with a suffocating rage, and he promised 
himself, with terrible oaths, full vengeance upon his 
proud young wife, 

“T shall make it all right yet!” he-would say: to 
himself, with a deadly, dangerous glitter of his eyes. 
“ It’s her turn now. It will be my turn by-and-bye.” 

This resolve, so fearful in its significance, filled 
him, even: in his worst moods, with evil satisfaction. 

As the days wore on Bassantyne banished his 
fears of pursuit, and persuaded himself that his dis- 
guise was perfect, and that he had nothing to appre- 
hend from detectives.:. He even decided to his own 
satisfaction that he had been alarmed without cause, 
and that the man he had seen at Ballycastle, and be- 
lieved to be an emissary of the police, was some 
harmless countryman or tourist. 

The two weeks of grace, as they might be called, 
which had been assigned to Lady Nora thus slipped 


away. 

The day for the reiurn of the rival claimant of 
Kildare Castle came at last. 

The day was one of those bright, mellow October 
days, when the bare sense of existence is a great joy. 
The leaves were softly dropping from the trees in 
the elm-arched avenue, and fluttering down upon 
the smooth, wide drive. The sunshine was un- 
clouded, sweet, and invigorating. The breeze was 
light and warm. 

The drawing-room windows overlooking the sea 
were open. Out on the broad channel white sails 
were gleaming in the sunshine. The sea-gulls were 
rising and dipping on their long, slender wings, and 
a cries now and then rose discordantly through 

e air. 

But the drawing-room was not yet tenanted. Lady 
Nora was upstairs in the little sea-parlour, listlessly 
looking out upon the sunlit waters. Her bright 
young face was very grave and proud in its expres- 
sion, yet it had never looked more piquant than 


now. 

She had determined that Redmond Kildare should 
never know wiiat it cost her to relinquish to him the 
grand old home she had been taught to believe her 
own. “She had no hope that her rival’s claims 
would be disproved, and had made up her mind to 
the worst. ' ; 

Yet she had arrayed herself as if for a triumph. 
Her slender figure was habited in a close-fitting robe 
of sea-green silk, which trailed upon the floor, A 
graceful overskirt and voluminous sash completed 
her costume. Her corsage was cut in the square 
Pompadour fashion, revealing a section of her snowy 
neck, from which her round, slender throat .uprose 
proudly, She wore a necklace of magnificent 
emeralds, and bracelets of emeralds glowed on her 
round, white arms, bare to her elbow. Her hair was 
worn floating to her waist, and was drawn back in 
careless waves from her white forehead, and confined 
by a bandeau of shining emeralds. 

She was standing here alone when her ears caught 
the loud sounds of the expected arrival. 

She was still standing there when, some minutes 
later, the door softly opened, and Mr. Michael Kildare 
came gently into the room. 

The young Lady Nora turned and welcomed him 
with a sudden glow on her cheeks. 

“ My poor darling !” cried the lawyer, coming for- 
ward and embracing her. “I expected to find you 
sorrowing and distressful, but you are as brave as a 
young lioness.” 

Then, catching the gleam of the emeralds in her 
shining waves of hair, he stepped back abruptly and 
surveyed her, exclaiming, in an altered tone: 

“ You look like a young queen; Nora. Can it be 
that you are expecting to defeat Redmond Kildare ?” 

“T mean, if 1 am defeated, that he shall not know 
how much pain my defeat costs me,’’ replied Nora, 
steadily. “They belonged to my mother, and no 
one can take them’from me. Is Sir Russel come?” 

* Yes; they are all below. Prepare for the worst, 
my poor darling! The casé is so very plain that 
there will be nothing but folly in going to law. Yet 
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you must decide for yourself, after hearing what ad- 
ditional facts have been brought to light. And re- 
member, Nora, that my heart and my poor home are 
open to you in this extremity.” 

“T will remember.” 

“Yon will of course decline any invitation Lady 
Kathleen may extend to you to accompany her to 
Ballyconnor,” said Michael Kildare, softly, “ Her 
strange marriage shows that she is nota fitting guide 
and counsellor for a hot-headed, enthusiastic, impul- 
sive young girl like you. I had great confidence in 
Lady Kathleen, but it is justly forfeited, This Mr. 
Bassantyne may be very wealthy and highly con- 
nected, but I consider that Lady Kathleen has 
lowered herself by a marriage with him. She might 
have wedded a duke. So, Nora, I wish you to con- 
sider your connection with your stepsister at an end. 
I have already seen Lady Kathleen, and requested 
her to leave Point Kildare to-day.” 

Lady Nora’s cheeks flushed hotly. 

‘‘ How dared you ?” she cried, haughtily. ‘Kath- 
leen is my best friend.’ Poor, poor Kathleen! You 
don’t know how she needs me—you don’t know how 
I need her!” 

“She told me herself that she intended to go to- 
day,” said the lawyer, deprecatingly, ‘“Shé told me 
that Ballyconnor was no place for you. Be reason- 
able, Nora, my poor girl. Kildare is to longer yours; 
and is it.not better that I should bear the pain of dis- 
missing your guests? It would have been too hard 
a task for you.” 

Lady Nora made a gesture expressive of a terrible 
heart-pain. She turued from her kinsman, looking 
out of the window. 

Michael Kildare was profuse in his apologies and 
protestations, He was so humble, so deprecating, so 
distressed, that Nora looked at him at last with a 
forced smile, and begged him to no longer distress 
himself, 

“You forgive my seeming officiousness, Nora ? 
Then let us go down to the drawing-room. Your 
guests are awaiting us there.” 

He gave her his arm. She placed her hand lightly 
upon it, and they left the parlour, proceeded down 
the grand staircase, and entered the drawing-room. 


Lady Kathleen was there already, being anxious 


to give her young stepsister the comfort and support 
of her presence in the trial before her. Bassantyne 
was conspicuous by his absence. 

The young Lady Nora paused near the door, tak- 
ing a brief survey of the new-comere. 

Her chief guardian, Sir Russel Ryan, stern aud 
troubled and sorrowful, came forward to meet her. 
Nora greeted him warmly. 

Mr. Wedburn, Sir Russel’s lawyer, then advanced 
gravely, and shook hands with the Lady of Kildare. 

A bumble, decent-looking couple stood in the back- 
ground. Nora conjectured these to be Mr. and Mrs. 
Dox, the foster-parents of Redmond Kildare, 

Two other persons made up the group. One of 
these was Redmond Kildare. The other was a lady, 


. deeply veiled, who was half-reclining in an easy- 


chair, and whose sumptuous silk dress lay in folds on 
the floor. : 

Redmond Kildare came forward to greet Lady 
Nora with an exultant smile. He had the gracious 
air of a host, and already felt himself master of Kil- 
dare. 

“Tam charmed to see you, my fafr cousin,” he 
said, extending his hand to Lady Nora. “Care 
seems to have touched you lightly.” 

The young girl would have refused to give him her 
hand, so deep was her aversion to him, but that so 
many eyes were on her. 

At this juncture the'veiled lady arose and came 
forward with a certain grace, her garments trailing, 
and her costly Indian shawl falling from her 
rounded shoulders. 

She flung back her veil, revealing a handsome 
elderly face, framed in with puffs of gray hair. She 
must have been very beautifulin her youth, and her 
bold black eyes, although insolent in their expres- 
sion, had still the brightness and lustre that must 
have charmed her admirers -a quarter of a century 
before. Her cheeks were deeply rouged, and the 
hand of art had been called in to darken and make 
shapely her perfectly arched eyebrows. An easy, 
insoleut smile sat upon her well-tinted lips. Her 
manner was imperious, overbearing, and supercilious. 

Redmond Kildare offered the lady his arm, and led 
her nearer Nora. 

“Lady Nora,” he said, with a triumphant gleam 
in his eyes, “ permit me to introduce you to my 
mother, your aunt, the Countess of Kildare!” 

The lady put out her hand. 

“So thisis my niece,” she exclaimed, ina falsetto 
voice, “the daughter of my late busband’s younger 
brother, My dear, I am glad to see you.” 

She imprinted a kiss upon the girl’s white cheek, 
and Nora recoiled from her as # it had been the 
salutation of a serpent. 


“We will proceed to business,” said Sir Russel 
Ryan, conducting his ward to a seat. “My dear 
Lady Nora, we have made fullinvestigations of Red- 
mond Kildare’s claims @uring the past fortnight. 
We have examined church registers, and found his 
certificates to be copies of genuine entries. There is 
no question but that the late Lord Redmond Kildare 
was legally married to Madeleine Bonham, who is 
here present.” 

“Not the slightest question!” said Mr. Wedburn, 
emphatically. “There are two witnesses living. 
The clergyman who performed the ceremony is also 
alive, and has been visited. His testimony is clear, 
distinct, emphatic, and to the point. He positively 
and fully remembers marrying Lord Redmond Kil- 
dare to Miss Bonham.” 

“The church register contains also the entry of 
the birth of Redmond, son of Lord Redmond and 
Lady Madeleine Kildare,” continued Sir Russel, 
standing by the centre table, and addressing himself 
to Nora. “These good. people,” indicating the 
humble-looking couple in the background, “are Mr. 
and Mrs. Dox, who received the young child from his 
father’s hands after Lady Madeleine went insane, 
and who kept him in their care until he was of an 
age to be put to school.” 

He ordered the couple to step forward, and pro- 

ded to question them sharply. ‘I'heir evidence, 
clearly given, confirmed Redmond Kildare’s state- 
ments, They were simple and honest looking, and 
Lady Nora gave their story credence. 

It was short and simple. They said that Lord 
Redmond Kildare had come to them with a young 
child, which he declared to be his own lawful son, 
and of which he had hired them to take charge. 
This child they knew to be the young man there 
present, and known as Redmond Kildare. 

Sir Russel then politely requested the Countess of 
Kildare to add the weight of her testimony to that 
already given. 

This she did in her own way, telling the story of 
her marriage and subsequent desertion by her hus- 
band in a manner highly theatrical, yet with a direct- 
ness and truthfulness which satisfied even Lady 
Nora, 

“ The whole case has now been placed before you, 
my dear Lady Nora,” said Sir Russel, kindly and 

ityingly. “ You have all the evidence just as a 
fay would have it. As your guardian, and in the 
stead of your father, I have investigated every scrap 
of testimony, taking it all as false till proved to be 
true. Ihave been assisted by two able aud experi- 
enced lawyers, one of them your devoted kinsman. 
Were there the least break in the chain of evidence, 
were there the least possibility of fraud or mistake, 
I should, as your guardian, invoke the law in your 
defence |” 

“You mean to say, then,” said Nora, becoming 
very pale, “that you bélieve this rival claimant to 
Point Kildare to be the rightful owner ?” 

“T do!” said Sir Russel, slowly, reluctantly, and 
solemnly. 

" ‘And. you, Michael] Kildare,” said the young girl, 
looking up at him, “do you also believe this young 
man, Redmond Kildare, to be the rightful owner of 
this old castle and estate?” . 

Michael Kildare flushed a little under her clear, 
earnest gaze, and he shifted his weight nervously 
from one foot to the other. Then he said, in his 
soft, feeble voice, yet earnestly and solemnly : 

“Ido! Hard as it is for me to speak the words, 
Nora, he is the rightful owner of Kildare!” 

Lady Nora turned to the English lawyer, and put 
the question also to him. 

He answered as the others had done, 

“The case is settled!” said Nora. “Of course, 
there being no doubt in the case, no obscurity, re- 
course to law is not only unnecessary, but foolish, I 
have every confidence in my guardians,and Mr. 
Wedburn. My own judgment approves their deci- 
sion. Now but one question remains,” she added, 
drearily; “ what is to me of me ?” 

Lady Kathleen came nearer to her, 

* Oh, darling Nora,” she whispered, sorrowfully, 
“if I could only take you home with me! But your 
guardians refuse to leave you in my charge.” 

The Countess of Kildare, stout and imposing, 
lifted her white hand, as a sign that she was about 
to 8 

“As the aunt of Lady Nora, and her nearest re- 
lative,” she said, “I beg that she may be left with 
me. My heart warms to her. Her position at Kil- 
dare Castle need be but slightly changed. I entreat 
that she may be allowed to remain with me.” 

“This is very kind, Lady Kildare,” said Sir 
Russel, with more warmth than was customary in 
his manner, for an act of apparent generosity always 
touched him. ‘As Lady Nora’s guardian, I thank 
you, and cordially consent. It would have pleased 
me to take my watd to my own house, but i have 








already a large family dependent upon me, and my 


health is infirm, Itis with gratitude, Lady Kildare, 
that | accept your generous offer.” 

“ And I also accept it,” said Mr. Michael Kildare, 
in a tone tremulous, as it seemed, with deep feeling. 
“Tshould have been overjoyed to share my own 
home with my young kinswoman, but mine is but 
a bachelor establishment, not fitted for one accus- 
tomed to the luxuries of Kildare Castle.” 

The young Lady Nora looked from one to the other 
of her guardians, A stormy light began to glow in 
her brown eyes, and her lip curled in an impatient 
scorn, 

“T am aware that I am yet a minor,” sho said, 
“but I presume I may be allowed a voice in this 
question of my disposal.” 

“ Certainly,” said Sir Russel, uneasily. 

The Dublin lawyer echoed the word, his face re- 
flecting the baronet’s uneasiness, 

“Then,” said Nora, decidedly, ‘I utterly decline 
to remain at Kildare Castle. It has already ceased to 


leave it. I have been mistress here, I cannot remain 
here a dependent,” 

“ But what will you do?” cried Sir Russel. “ You 
don’t mean to marry that bankrupt Lord O'Neil, do 
you?” 

Nora’s face reddened. 

“Not yet,” she answered, spiritedly. ‘I would 
have done so, could I bave gone to him rich. But 
he is in debt, and now I should be but an incum- 
brance to him. I have promised him to wait for him, 
although I may tell you that he has urged me to 
marry him immediately.” 

“ Your guardians would never consent to such a 
marriage,” said Michael Kildare, hastily. “ Our duty 
to your dead father, Nora, would not allow us to con- 
sent to your marriage with a beggar.” 

‘Certainly not,” ejaculated Sir Russel, decidedly. 

“T can earn my own living,” said Lady Nora. “I 
can be a governess, & music or drawing teacher. IL 
will be one of these rather than stay here at the 
castle, among people,” she added, impetuously, “who 
are abhorrent to me.”’ 

“ You must then go home with me, Nora,” said the 
Dublin lawyer. “It will be the aim of my life to 
make you happy.” 

It was the only refuge open to her. Nora accepted 
it with thanks and gratitude. 

“T am all ready to go, Michael,” she said. “My 
trunks are all packed. I foresaw how this would 
terminate. I suppose these people intend to remain, 
now they are here?” 


his mother. The countess intends to organise her 
household at once.” 
“ Then let us go to-day—now,” said Nora. 
Michael Kildare reflected, then consented. 
“T am sorry that you dislike so to remain,” said 


know each other better that dislike will wear away. 
I will summon the carriage for you, Lady Nora. 


added, with a deep bow. 
The ladics at once withdrew. 
Tn less than an hour they returned, clad in gray 


her. Lady Nora had dismissed her pretty Alleen, 
as unnecessary to her future life, but Michael Kil- 
dare meeting the girl in the hall, and seeing her 
weeping at her dismissal, had re-engaged her. T'here- 
fore, when Nora came down, she found, to her great 
joy and surprise, Alleen bonnetted and ready for 
departure, her farewell to her father having been 
brief. 

“Tt’s sad work,’’ muttered the land steward, 
Mahon, in bidding his daughter good-bye. ‘It 
seems like witches’ work. Lady Nora will want 
friends, I'm thinking. Stick to her, Alleen, and 
should anything go wrong, or should she be wanting 
a friend,.sendfor me. I'd ran my head off to servo 
her, the bonny young lady.” 

There were tearful eyes in the old castle when 
Nora entered the carriage that was to bear her from 
the home of her ancestors. She had been the sun- 
shine of the place since her birth. She liad been a 
gentle mistress, a kind and sympathising friend, an 
angel of goodness to every one of her household. 
They all knew now why she was going—ill news 
spreads rapidly—and a wild wail went up from every 
one of her faithful servitors. Mrs. Kelly,the house- 
keeper, and old Shane were loudest in their expres- 
sions of grief, and entreated Michael Kildare to take 
them to Dublin also. 

The chaplain and his wife came out to bid her 
farewell. Lady Kathleen entered the carriage, 
Michael Kildare followed, and Bassantyne, hurrying 
out of the castle, was the last to spring into the ve- 
hicle, He slammed the door to, and the carriage 
drove away. 

A large waggon followed, laden with the luggage 





of the two ladies, and sitting among the boxes were 


be my home. When these people come into it I must - 


“Yes, Nora. Lord Kildare intends to remain with . 


Lord Kildare, blandly. “Let us hope that when wo- 


And for you also, Lady Kathleen Bassantyne,” ho- 


travelling suits. Lady Kathleen had her maid with» 
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Mary and Alleen, the maids, and Murple, the dark- 
faced valet of Bassantyne. 

The Oountess and the Lord of Kildare stood on 
the castle steps, waving their handkerchiefs to the 
departing carriage, and to Sir Russel Ryan and Mr, 
Wedburn, who followed it on horseback. 

“ They're gone, bag and baggage,” said the coun- 
tess, when the horsemen had vanished down the 
drive. ‘And you and I aro in full possession, Red- 
mond. This is asit should be. Now let us call up 
our household, introduce ourselves to them, since 
none of those gentlemen would introduce us, call io 
the chaplain and his. wife, and settle ourselves in 
possession. Come.” 

‘One moment,” answered Redmond, striving to 
catch a last glimpse of the carriage. ‘I can tell 
you, mother, I sha’n’t be contented until I have 
made Lady Nora my wife. How quietly she took 
all her ill-fortune! How proudly she bore her down- 
fall! IteH youTIlove her! Haughty little beauty! 
She little dreams of the traps I have spread for her. 
She little dreams that the support she deems the 
strongest will fail her when she most needsit! I 
have only to wait a week or two, then go to Dub- 
lin after her. She will be ready to fall into my 
arms!” 

He laughed softly to himself, then gave his mother 
bis arm, aud they entered the castle. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DIAMOND COLLAR. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXII, 
You, lords, and noble friends, know, our intent, 
‘All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings. King Lear. 

Miss THoUVENAL awoke from a sombrous dream 
about twelve o'clock that night. Gretclien with a 
silver lamp in her hand, was bending over her bed. 

‘* Madame, something has occurred,” said Gretchen, 
with a solemn smile. 

“ Have they come?” inquired the lady, shrinking 
back and cowering down. 

“No, my faith ! and will not in time to have thée,” 
exclaimed the maid, with enthusiasm. “Be pleased 
to rise, madame ; all is arranged for your escape, and 
the hour has come.” 

“ What?” 

“Your friends, madame, thank Heaven for it, are 
likely to outnumber your enemies to-night, and you 
may safely leave the palace with a guod escort.” 

Miss Thouvenal was hurriedly arraying herself, 
Gretchen deliberately assisting. 

“ Explain to me, my Gretchen,” she said. 

“We will be attired first, madame ; after which 
you will beso gracious as to give audience to a friend 
who has disdained personal danger to succour you.” 

“ What friend ?” 

“A brave seul—my word for it!’’ returned the 
woman, much moved. “Tis the good sister of thy 
wicked enemy, Tyrrol, who has arrived'to assist in 
your escape.” 

Miss Thouvenal paused in her dressing, admiration 
in her eyes. 

“ Is it possible?” she cried ; “is there no mistake?” 

“ You shall judge for yourself, dear madame, when 
you meet the eyes of Miss Tyrrol. They glow with 
desire to serve you.” 

In a few minutes Ermengarde entered tke saloon. 

A little lady in black velvet, whose cheeks were 
scarlet, whose eyes were sparkling, whose lips were 
tremulous with shy eagerness, rose hastily from her 
chair, and bowed prettily to Miss Thouvenal. A 
pleasant-faced Frenchwoman, sitting beside the door, 
rose too, and performed a most profound obeisance. 

*T am Geraldine Tyrrol,” said the sweet, bell-like 
voice of the little lady, “and this is my maid, Ste- 
phanie,” indicating by a graceful gesture her olive- 
faced attendant. ‘ Will you please forgive an intru- 
sion from one whose brother has acted so wicked a 
part towards you, dear Miss Thouvenal, and let me 
explain the purport of my visit?” 

“Miss Tyrrol’s intention makes her intrusion a 
benevolence,” murmured Miss Thouvenal, sinking 
feebly on a couch. “Gretchen has already informed 
me of your kindness.” 

“Oh, dear lady!” cried Gerry, with a burst of most 
innocent distress, “I am ashamed to stand before 
you and see what suffering Peregrine has brought 
upon you; I beg you won't distrust me because 1 am 
his sister.” 

Ermengarde looked at the charming’ girl with a 
lingering sweetness. 

_ “ Miss Tyrrol cannot inspire one with such a feei- 
ing,’’ she said, most graciously ; “ her face forbids the 
injustice,” 

“I came here to-night,” said Gerry, with a nervous 
glance about her, “‘to beg of you, Miss Thouvenal, 





to accept the errengeneni? which have been made 
for your flight by a friend. All has been prepared, 
and it only requires your consent to be managed 
successfully. you make us so happy as to avail 
yourself of the means pro Miss Thou- 
venal ?”” 

The lady could not choose but smile, on such’ a 
sweet little pleader. : 

“T thank you from my heart for your disinterested 
kindness,” she.murmured; “and could scarcely refuse 
anything which such lips would urge. Who is the 
good friend who wishes to aid mo in my strait ?” 

“Tt is Lord Edgar Berney,” almost whispered 
Geraldine, stealing an anxious glance at the beautiful 
lady. 


Miss Thouvenal caught ‘her attendant’s arm and | 


pressed it violently, her snow- face tinged with 
carmine, and her eyes filled with great tears. 

‘*‘ Devoted man!” she exclaimed, in an excess of 
gratitude and joy; ‘“‘ who would say such love is not 
worth the having? Go, Gretchen, what have you to 
offer me for such as he?” 

Gerry, quite pale, listened: breathlessly to this 
ebullition of feeling. From it she learned that this 
lady, so proud and lovely, disdained not the love of 
her knight of the golden hair, but returned it with 
gratitude sweet and profound. 

Gerry trembled with the vehemence of her emo- 
tion. All her own little heart troubles were forgotten 
before the sorrow of this princess of beauty; she 
could scarcely refrain from rushing forward’ and 
pleading on her knees that she should marry Lord 
Edgar at once, and’ be happy’and safe. 

Stephanie, too, regarded the enchanting lady of the 
palace with marked approbation ; her mental eyes re- 
cognising in ber a most. distinguished future mistress, 


when, as Lady Berney, she required the services of | | 


Mrs. Trooper as maid. 

Gretchen was the first.to speak. 

Hard, dry, and practical, her (soul loathed poesy, 
while peril hovered near her ° 

“Madame,” she said, with extreme humility but 
firmness as extreme, “ we have, as Miss Tyrrol in- 
forms you, arranged all for your flight.. My lord bishop 
approves; Lord Edgar awaits without. Miss Fane, 
Wade, Burlington, and I will accompany you. Will 
you listen to the wise suggestions of lady, and 
do us the honour of consenting to your escape ? 

= k aanghaens ato 
wildly, then grew y )pale.. ; 

“ Wovvena Pas I to bring,ruin upon Lord Edgar ? 
No, Gretchen, how dare you. suggest it? Are not 
my enemies even now nearing Bishopstowe? With- 
out doubt they would overtake. me, and what. is to 
save proud Lord Berney from thé humiliation of my 
overthrow? Cruel woman, you would sacrifice the 
whole earth to buy me safety. I will’not lavesafety; 
I will perish here.” 

“ Dear, dear lady !’’ burst out Gerry, pressing close 
to her, and sinking on her knees, that she might 
caress one of her soft hands, and wring it convul- 
sively; “don’t disappoint’ Lord Edgar! he will be 
wretched for life if you refuse to escape from your 
enemies. If you care for his peace of mind, Jet him 
save you now.” 

Miss Thouvenal gazed in the eloquent eyes of this 
special pleader with a heart-siok expression, and 
shook her head. 

“ Madame,” said Gretchen, grimly; “ you may as 
well make haste out of this with whomsoever chooses 
to assist you, for if you are apprehénded. here, you 
will ruin, not only yourself, but your good friend the 
bishop.” % " 

“Ah—is that possible?” sha ejaculated. “How 
can that be?” 

“ There are worse treasons, than the harbouring of 
regicides and robbers!” said Gretchen, in German, 
with aismile so grim and bitter that Geraldine 
trembled. 

But this reminder had an extraordinary effect on 
the lady. She sprang up, and excitedly ordered 
them to prepare. her for the journey, without loss of 
time. 

“To think that I should not haye remembered 
my dear bishop’s peril!” she cried, while her maid 
wrapped. her in her rich sables and veil. ‘“‘Ah, my 
girl, what a helpless woman. [| am in this horrible 
world! But how are we to elude those, spies down- 
stairs ?’’ she demanded. 

Gretchen shrugged her shoulders with a dry laugh. 

“They will not molest you, madame,” she replie:; 
“they are dumb dogs to-night, and‘ will not bark. 
Some hours ago, a.servant. of Lord Edgar's—Mr. 
Trooper—arrived at the palace witha note for hislord- 
ship the bishop. Hehad a flask of French brandy with 
him, which he was especially enamoured of, as he 
sipped it in the servants’ roam—so enamoured that 
Jouson and Carter had some too. And now, madame, 
everything is prepared for your departure, My lord’s 
coach is light, his horses strong, the spies’ slumbers 
are profound, and this sweet lady has rid you of her 





brother. We shall have no interruption to-night, I 
assure madame.” 

As Gretchen’ concluded a gentle knock was heard 
atthe door. Stephanie, after asking who was there, 
admitted the bishop and Lord Edgar. 

“ My noble knight !” cried Ermengarde. 

Sweeping forward, she gave him her lovely hands. 

“ How can‘I thank Sb ys for giving, me this 
happiness ?” returned Lord Berney, intoxicated with 
love and gratitude. 

“Tt is dear gir) whom you must thank,” said 
Ermengarde, turning, to beckou forward the agitated 
Geraldine, “She has-pleaded your eause with me. I 
have no words wherewith to speak my thanks; to her.” 

Lord Berney took the little hand, on which shone 
Viscount Grantham’s ring, and he kissed it right ten- 


derly. 

“Yon area good fairy,” he said, with admiration, 
“and I thank you with all my heart.” 

All this time Bishop Thouyenal was gazing at 
Ermengarde with an, indescribable expression. His 
heart was breaking. He would-never see her again. 
Oh, let him look his last !—his last! 

She came to him almost gaily. Love made her 
gay; love told her to laugh at the dangers which 
were. past; love wi to her heart: “He is 
here, thy king, victorious; sigh'no more!” 

Not noticing the. bishop's terrible pallor, she said, 
with a jaunty air: 

“Come, uncle dear, it is time!” she leaned upon 
his arm. 

He said nothing. 

“My lord, be glad—smile on. Ermongarde!” she 
murmured. } 

Bishop Thouvenal, bidden to smile, did eo, It was 
the gloomy smile of thetomb—death looked throughit! 
“ My friend,” cried Ermengarde, with sudden sad- 
ness, “you Gisapprove of this fight—do you not?” 
os he vee nor ts mblod vslightl 

is voice was rough; tre 8 y. 
He continued to gaze on bate as if he wished 
carry the memory of her face with him through 
eternity. 

“ Shall we not go, then?” she asked, chilled now, 
as well as saddened. 

He bowed his head. You could see that  fright- 
ful anguish turned him faint; but he led her away, 
the others following, 


half|' There wasa single lamp in the great hall. She 


regarded him by its sombre light, and stood still. 
“My friend, you do not approve of this 
you ?” she demanded again. 
oe time his tremulous lips answered : 
6s. 


| “Then why,do you regard me so?” 

| A thrill'ran through this mysterious man's frame. 
Giant though he was, he shuddered with deadly 
weakness. 

“Tt is indéed time,” he said. “We must part!” 

She looked at him incredulously, 

“Part? Ob, that cannot, be, my bishop!’ she 
said. “ You cannot forsake me thus?” 

Forsake her! Was not.that hard? Forsake her! 

“*T cannot accompany you to*night,” he returned, 
with frightful calmness. ‘‘ To-morrow,, perhaps, or 
the next day; but not to-night.” 

“Why not, my lord?” she insisted. 

Bishop Thouvenal led her ‘out into the night, the 
others still following, 

Lord Edgar's travelling coach was there—its lights 
glaring upon the advancing travellers, 

Again she looked into his face. Two glistening 
drops, the pearls wrung from anguish, stood in his 
eyes, whose gaze still dwelt upon her. 

A vague and indefinable terror seized the lady ; 
she clung to his arm. wildly. 

“Why should we pert?” she exclaimed ; “I will 
not leave you, my dear friend, thus!” 

“T havea duty to perform to-night,” he. returned. 
gently placing her. beside Lord Berney. “Ihave a 
debt to pay! 

He fell on his‘knees in a, sudden act of homage; 
he kissed the hem of her mantle, and stepped bac’ 

After the hurry of departure they missed the bishop. 
Ermengarde looked out of the carriage window, with 
streaming eyes, and waved a white hand, which only 
Migs Tyrrol responded to, 

' Bishop Thouvenal had gone to his library and 
locked malt! in. ; + - ? 


The night sped ; ‘the terrified and bewildered do» 
mestics had-gone back to. bed; Mrs. Bonhill alone 
remained in the hall near the library door. 

The mysterious lady of the south rooms, was 
one. A carriage full of servants had gone with 
er; Miss Fane as her companion, Lord Edgar as her 

protector. ; 

Miss Tyrrol and her servants were also gone home 
Jonson and Carter, the watch-dogs, still snored in 
drugged lethargy in one of the servants’ rooms. A 
gloomy silence brooded over the palace. 
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Mrs. Bonhill, rolled up in her dressing-gown and 
shaw], sat on the lowest step of th stairs, opposite 
the study door: Her’eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets, and she shivered under the sensation of'cold 
water trickling down her back, 

Spirits seemed brushing by her every moment; a 
sense of disaster crushed her, and still. she did not 
move, nor seek her cheerful room: 

Something» stronger than her will chaitted her 
there, shuddering, anxious to escape, yet forced to 
be passive. 

She waited. 

The night sped, cold, dark, breathless. 

A ghastly winter night. 

Near that locked door the bishop wat wating too. 

The darkness without was b ess in the 
study; the faintest ray that could have piensa the 
gloom would have been Heaven to this. Bewildered, 
one could not tell whether one’s eyes Were open or shut. 

All thé more terrible was this thick blackness be- 
cause oné could hear the © ‘brea , the 
stifled cries, the swift movements of some one in an- 

uish. 
. Hour by hour these unseen ‘struggles were con- 
tinued, these wrestlings which brought the spirit nigh 
vanto death; 

The time had come. Twenty years of safety, of 
“peace, and the end—this. 

T wo spirits seemed to confront eath other with up- 
‘braidings, with taunts, with hopeless reasonings. 


The spirit of Jerome Thouvenal, girt with purity and }.i 


with goodness; the soul of. being who was 
-clothed:in crimes and brutal ties and who strode out 
of the Past to plant his sins in the face of the 


from errors of judgment than from any other cause. 
nowy can live with anybody a fae un ayrenne} _ 
and you can manage an. if you know hi 
providing you mean well, have a decent héart, and 
are willing to be patient and to make some sacri- 
fices for love. 


Newly-married women are, no dou y 
sometimes to their husbands, but Ay is he alk fire- 
and the want of edu-{ 


cation than anything else. Men should 
how much a girl has to learn, and how mutt 
most men have to 

the married life. 


newly-married couples were to mi ; contract 
to quarrel for six baywiee Da B éuld dc 
serious quarrels in after-life, 
ou can get into the habit of liv 
and happily, and that habit is qu 
bes posi Likes ben lone 
pou : no lone 
ferent fits. When agirl sulks, nobeesse ot 
that pe away! now, sit, | 
her; if she sulks, kiss her ag 
able to hold out long against that t 
and five minutes she will 









“Ha, ha, wretch!” jeered this impure spirit, “Hf | fore dinn 


have found you, have 1? Comoe and suffer what-you 
deserve, hypocrite—coward!” 
“ Have mercy,” pleaded the bishop; “ for’ the sake 
of these works ‘of charity; of y of gratitude; 
‘et me lives little longer dn sweet'earth !” 

“ To the winds with your exctises!”’ answeréd the 


mocker, “Look at'my rage of sity my hideousiess | been 


-of naturé; and answer what right have you with this 

bright clothing—with the blessings of 

the admiration of the world? Change raimerts with 

mé, ——* have'you not # right to'wear these 
as T do 

‘ he bishop knew that ‘this wis trae; and groaned 

dn woe. 

“Be !” oried'an fmpalpable voice—the inborn 
voice from Heaven; “thy debt must be paid through 
sorrow, but Paradise is before thes!” 

When the dawn shot up into the face ia bishop 
dit painted bis terribl hang features with the peace- 
‘ful radiance’ of the Bless 


(Fo be continued.) 
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THE HONEYMOON. 

bet Bat Bre re Ma at 4 ee a the 

ill’ take it. Most young 

, * Well, it is hard if we'may not be 

eft to ourselves at such a season!”’ And yet, per- 
haps, if we took the experience of the many on 

subject, they would admit that the ry bei has 

been the ‘time of all othérs’ when they been 


least able to help themselves. 
Is it too much to say that during the honeymoon 
the happines# or'the misety of two lives is very 


nearly settled ? Well, perhaps that is tod much to 
say, for érrors ‘and’ mis ions may be lived 
down, and habits be formed or broken after 
the honéymoon; in the ‘course of years. But still 
much is ‘often decided, we will not say in the first 
few months, but‘even in the’ first few . Little 
pr ih decided in little ways, and neither under- 
stands that “it is the little rift within the lover's 
lute” that has’ to'show even on the first day. 

Patience, patience’ on both sides is needed—but 
especially on thé man’s side, for he'is the stronger 
vessel, and knows life. At the bottom of her heart 
his young wife wants to please him; but she carinot 
bear ite out of hee ‘MipNES he must’ account for 
every moment. His ways aré inc sible: 
Why does he warit to'go out for'ten ‘minutes’ after 
dinner fora stroll?’ Why doos he preter spending 
an hour or two downs with an old friend. at 
night to'going ap’ int the drawing*room? Why 
does he want oa gt ) at the’ club, ins: 
of going out after a y in thé City fora little 
afternoon shopping? Man is'a mystery to many 4 
young girl for the first few months after marriage. 

he has not learned that a man’s interests are and 
must be various. How should she supposé'that a 
husband had other desires than to make*money 
and dance atten upon his wife? She las never 
cared for anything but love and bonnéts. She can- 
not understand that dress, and evén matrimony, 
are only episodes in a man’s life, although they com- 
pose the sum total of many a woman's. 

We hear a deal about agar tama of 
temper—we believe very little in it. The sexes are 
almost indefinitely plastic. People quarrel more 


poor, and’ 





recently made in't 
of the Duke of Cambridge; th 
ediny b electricity of & 4 
e y fe tc 
482 lbs. weight of gun cotton: An imiie im 
of water was tossed to a great height, and the effec 
were such that the most powerful iron-clad ir 
navy would inevitably have been des 
a a A charge of 80 lbs. 
gun cotton, against the face of a strong double 
yam carried away a considerable portion of its 


Tue New Artiriciat Licut.—The trial of the 

Philipp carbo-oxygen lamp at Cologne proved per- 
successful, The li i z 

combustion of a liqtid ch 


rent of oxy; ents for the 2 i 
‘donstructed‘in's gultabie iamxp. Ths guurtedavived 
from the atmosphere either by chemical or mechan- 
ical means ; the chemical methods being to absorb 
theoxygen of the air with chloride of copper (Mallet’s 
method), or with man te of po (Tessie du 
Mothay’s method), while the mechanical mode is that 
of utilising the different ‘degrees of solubility of 
ni’ oxygen in water or other liquids, By 
compressing atmospheric air into receivéts filled 
with water, a portion of the nitrogen is taken up 
au water, while the oxygen remains insoluble in 
' water; the air, thas’ containing a goodly pro- 
portion of oxygen, is forced into a second reservoir 
of water, where a farther amount of nitrogen is ab- 
sorbed, and after the’ operation has been repeated 
seven or eight times, ati atmosphere is obtained con- 
taining 97 per cent. of oxygen. The nitrogen which 
has i le use Of as an a to 
the*motive force. Experiments hdavé established 
cont. of oreo ou yields a Tight equal th bellManey to 
or : ‘ dual’ ey 
that obtain win gaelt aaa. witty allied 
flame has‘ a brilli- 


or gas jet. Thelight is of a bluish-white, 
resé hye” Pegs that of electricity or ewe | 
ium. liquid employed consists of liqui 
carbons very rich in carbon; it costs but 
little;“burns economically, and can be éniployed 
onlyin this cular direction. The flame is inade 
to assume form of a star, and atiy hedting of 
the wick-holder thereby prevented. The quantity 
eS eee Coes ic feet 
per hour. No special attention is necessary{beyond 
that of filling the lamp with liquid, asthe wick is 
of a very durable nature, and needs no trimming. 
STEAM AS A PROJECTILE FORCE, 

Mr. Bessemer, whose name is a guarantee for 
inventive genius, proposes to give England the 
benefit of his researches in the matter of using 
steam as a projectile force. The gun is soméwhat 
after the idea of the old service gun, but a great im- 
provement on the principle, and the power gained 
is enormous, in fact, it would be irresistible, and a 
very superior weapon to a Gatling or mitrailleuse. 






| tit 
oberg weypds parted be 


It seems only right that England should owe to 
steam her defence, as she owes to it most of her 
modern greatness. The following is a summary of 
Mr. Bessemer’s views : 
“The Enfield rifle ball weighs one-fourteenth of 
® pound ; hence it 8 2,540 such bullets to 
weigh 181Ib., so that the power developed by the 
8 is equal to throwing 2,540 Enfield bullets 
in vertical height per minute, with a con- 
about 5lb. of coal and three gallons of 
water. ‘long range it may be found preferable 
to employ two-ounce bullets, which engine sup- 
= would propel at the rate of 1,000 per minute, 
ut if the machine be constructed with three parallel 
barrels central one may be used for two-ounce 























shot at ge, and the two side-barrels for one- 
’ throwing 2,000 shots per minute for the 
sh . . These, however, aré mere details, 






and may be modified to any extent if the principle 
has a solid basis. It is to infer that under 
roper arrangements the bullet will acquire nearly 
e velocity of thé issuing steam, but suppose that 
8 short of this velocity by some 
ve should still have an initial ve- 
second as compared with the 
sr second, which is the ordinary 
les from the Armstrong gun. 
mt I propose, a thin steel man- 
protect it and the gunner from 
he enemy, and it could, when 
sunk in a trench dut of the wa 
ps to the dolivery-tabe would onal 
0 Biv e del we enable 
yap aroutid it in all directions, the 
ing as ily directed 


sa pewtiee it fall 
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‘ Lhd i 
rears 
ee ceva not ex- 
ironclads. 
build be utterly un- 
behind the hedges 
eH of this country, 
, bridges, and roads, 
of the enemy along 
mm 6ngine, now so useful in 
if “# bullet-throwing machine, 
ily travel over the common road with- 
he but would find its way over very rough 
ground, would convey stores of any kind to other 
machines, atid, in addition to its own fuel and water, 
would ¢arry 100,000 bullets for its own use. The 
immensé importance which the possession of rail- 
ways and stations are in a strategical point of view 
SORCRE Haw going 
frorough rotection than would be aff srded 
“3. 1 eens o rotection (ian would be altor 
con g fe peomeve into an engine of 
offence, capable of throwing projectiles by thou- 
sands in all directions, and scattering them in con- 
stant streams. hile its carrying powers would 
enable it to take with it an almost infinite supply, 
it could cponate at any part of the line, and thus at 
all times keep open our communications, patrolling 
thé road from end to end, and sweeping away the 
enemy should he attempt to take possession.” 












Foun Arr.—It is a most mischievous error to 
suppose that whérever a light will burn a man can 
live. A candle would burn to its end in plenty of 
gaseous mixtures that would be instdnt death to 
any warm-blooded animal entering them. No man 
should be allowed to descend into 4 well; a liquor- 
vat, or any place left for many hours without down- 
ward outlet, till a bird in'a cage has been lowered 
for some minutes and drawn up alive. The af 
reason why ascending into an untried upward well, 
or place without upward outlet, is less dangerous 

descending an untried downward receptacle, 

is because light gases have a far more active dif- 
fusive power than heavy ores: It is providential 

t carbonic acid, the commonest by far of all ir- 
respitable ones; is heavier than air of the same 
temperature, but comes from all its ordi 
sources, a8 animals’ lungs and combustion, hea 
enough to rise ‘at first: The above accidents arise 
from the comparatively rare cases where it is pro- 
duced cold: The ordinary warm carbonic acid, 
nearly as‘fast as it can accumulate against roofs or 
ceilings; rhust: cool and descend, so as tobe seeaty 
spread and diluted. Still, no lantern, from a ligh 
house to & poli¢eman’s bull’s-eye, is madé without 
perfeét upward drainage, for its contitinal outflow. 
Indeed, every lantern-maker knows’ that not on@ 
would be saisable without iti No particle of air 
can enter any lantern twité. In all our dwellings, 
on the contrary, and most public buildings, the ¢eil- 
ings are the most perfect’ arrangements that could 

ssibly be contrived for retaining aud forcing all 
Foul air to be breathed over again as many times 





as possible. 
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[THE NEW MINISTER 


M. LEON GAMBETTA. 


In England, where a man is not likely to win fame 
until he is a little too old to deserve it by any action 
of which he is still capable, it is very unusual to 
find a ray man in an eminent position, unless 
indeed his father is a wealthy peer or an influential 
Cabinet Minister, in which case genius is presumed 
to be a part of his nature. Here and there we find 
a man who, like the late Charles Dickens, conquers 
popularity in his first campaign ; but, as a rule, our 
rising authors, young barristers, and promising 
statesmen, are designated by those inappropriate 
prefixes until they are long past middle age. So 
absolutely does this tende~~y rule the British mind 
that it was only the otner day that our leading 
journal, whose library presumably contains an “‘Al- 
manac de Gotha,” spoke of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia repeatedly as the ‘‘ youthful commander,” a 
term which, if he read it, would probably consider- 
ably astonish a muscular, middle-aged gentleman 
now forty years old. 

But France, full of faults as it is, is the Paradise 
of young men and the chosen home of uninfluential 
genius. There, at any rate ever since the revolution 
of 1789, the question as to a man’s age, family, or 
fortune, has no place in the catechism that precedes 
his entrance into public life. The one important 
interrogation is, What can he do? Can he paint a 
picture, write a book, or make a speech? t him 
do something, let him do it well, and he shall be 
famous—nay, more than famous, for if to the pos- 
session of talent he join the qualification of toler- 
able decency of manner, he shall straightway be one 
of the accepted of society. To this ready apprecia- 
tion of talent, to this generosity of reward, the 
France of this century owes her greatness—owes 
more than her greatness, for to it she owes the 
virility that survives the constant political excite- 
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ment under which she labours, and that extra- 
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OF THE INTERIOR. ] 


ordinary mental activity that no repressive mea- 
sures can control. 

The most prominent feature in French society is 
certainly the length of time which men whose names 
are historic are before the world, and this is, of 
course, due to the readiness to acknowledge talent 
which makes them famous at an age when an Eng- 
lishman’s claims to distinction would be ignored, if 
not ridiculed. Only recently a famous Frenchman, 
the Count de Montalembert, died in the very moment 
when he was successfully struggling against the 
Council of the Vatican. His reputation extended 
over more than forty years, and if he had been as 
long before he achieved it as po) pene are, he 
ought to have been ninety years old at least, but he 
was only fifty-nine, and y been accepted 
as an ally by two of the foremost men of their time, 
Lacordaire and Lamennais, when he was only eigh- 
teen years old. Instances like this might be multi- 
plied without cessation, but it is better perhaps to 
trace the career of a young man who is now of great 
promise than simply to look back upon the past. 

M. Léon Gambetta is young, even for France, to 
have achieved the important Ministerial 
which he holds, bein; 
years of age. He was 
1838, of Genoese 
he applied himse 
tered 
acquired a great reputation as an orator among 
lawyers, and in 1863 took an important part in set- 
ting before the people the programme of the Oppo- 
sition. 

In 1868 he undertook the defence of the newspaper 
which the Government selected for prosecution for 
publishing subscription lists for the Baudin Mo- 
nument, and his eloquent denunciations of the 
Ministry of Rouher obtained him vast popularity in 
the leading cities of France. Several popular de- 
monstrations were made in his favour, and at the 
general election of 1869 he was started as an Oppo- 
sition candidate in two different places. This was 


position 
almost exactly thirty-two 
rn on the 30th of October, 
rents. Naturalised in nee, 
to the study of the law, and en- 


imself at the Parisian bar in 1859. He soon! be 





exactly the combination of circumstances that 
suited the peculiar character of the vigorous young 
barrister. He travelled incessantly, spoke every- 
where he stopped, himself constantly before 
the public, and at last his el ¥ » and 
a ed spirit triumphed, and he him- 
self returned to the ,Corps Législatif by two im- 


t places. 
Altho' 


h he was thus enabled to choose his seat: 
, he was not destined to occupy it im- 
. A severe cold prostrated him and 
brought on an affection of the larynx which, being 
aggravated by his extraordinary oratorical labours, 
prevented him from venturing to in public. 


He recovered in the early spring of this year (1870), 
and assumed his position as an tte hn Mem- 
ber, but he was even here disappointed by the im- 
possibility of entering into any immediate opposi- 
tion to yous Napoleon, warned by the 
ths trodeente Oprosition sequined, and the fasion of 

e@ m on and the m Oo 
the Constitutions! p rate Chamber with the 
Imperialists had left Republican faction in a 
hopeless minority. The Government project for 
appealing to the people by means of a plebiscite 
was, however, very di to the ution- 
alists, and, of course, hateful to the Republicans, 
who naturally detested it as a Napoleonic device for 
showing their numerical insignificance. The Oppo- 
sition, therefore, gathered on once more ir 
greater numbers, and in newly inspired hope, to carry 
out their simple irreconcilable policy of grumbling 
at the Government — every occasion. This 
qoute Oey Se Y at their usual 
rate, when early in-July terrible cloud of war 
7 on what just before seemed a clear horizon, 
and Imperialists, Constitutionalists, and Republi- 
cans were alike swept away before the tornado of 
popular enthusiasm with which the disastrous 
struggle with Prussia was inaugurated. 

The artists nnetunee who are ery a 
our newspapers have depicted vi enough the 
impatient eagerness with which ihe Foseek hailed 
the outbreak of the war, and from the same sources. 
we can obtain an accurate notion of the increasing” 
gloom that spread through the easey oy the 
month of A it when almost ev brought. 
tidings of a disaster. When news of the. 
surrender of the Emperor arrived in Paris and the: 
Republican leaders took advan of the popular 
indignation in order to seize the Government, Gam- 
betta gave himself the Ministry of the Interior. In 
this position he has worked hard and well, the pub- 
lic are as satisfied with him as his colleagues are, 
and his recent escape from Paris has certainly en- 
deared him more than ever to a people who delight. 
in quaint, odd, original deeds of - 

It appears that some rumour of the confusion 
which prevailed at Tours, where a of the Pro- 
visional Government was seated, the presidency 
of M. Crémieux, had P and it was im 
mediately resolved that Gambetta should be sent to 
remedy it. Accordingly, early on. the mo of 
Friday, the 7th of October, he Paris ina oon,. 
and after a long and perilous passage, in which he. 
nearly fell into the hands of the Prussians and was 
slightly wounded by their bullets, he suoceaded in 
descending near Amiens, where he arrived about. 
mid-day on Saturday, October the 8th. He stayed 
here only long enough to makea speech, and started 
at once for Tours, where he issued a proclamation. 
to the people, and set himself to work to carry out. 
as far as he could the ideas of his Government. He. 
has now taken upon himself the Ministry of War, 
in addition to that of the Interior, and it is not 
difficult to imagine that he must have plenty to do. 
pee ys | he has shut himself up entirely, and de- 
clined all requests for interviews, in order that he 
may carry on his work without interruption, En- 
thusiastic people that his arrival was worth 
fifty thousand men to France, and however little 
one be inalines to aT that cotieaate, it. 
is y deny untiring industry, 
his pee gpa his resolution must be sored Ey 
the present distracted condition of the. country. 

It is hardly likely that the Republican Govern- 
ment of France can outlast the war, as with three- 
fourths of the nation anti-republican, there is 
plenty of room for intrigues that will overturn it. 

ut it is quite certain if Gambetta continue 

in the path he has so far followed he cannot fail to 

one of foremost men in , tet the 
Government be called by what name it will. 





Tue Lancashire papers state that Mr. Disraeli. 
has accepted an invitation from various. Lancashire. 
boroughs to attend a Conservative demonstration in 
that county after Christmas. 

Mr. Danret BAKER, the artist by whom the he- 
raldic paintings on Mr. Sheriff Jones’s carriage 
were executed, is said to be the first deaf and dumb. 
heraldic painter who has exercised his art in this 
country. He has painted six times for the sheriffs. 
of London and Middlesex. 
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FIFTEEN THOUSAND POUNDS, 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 
—¢—__. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Oh, Heaven! that such companions thou’dst unfold ; 
And put in every honest hand a whip, 
To lash the rascals naked through the world. saa 

lo 


Renrrew looked scornfully at his shuddering ac- 
complice, and said : 

“T told you the man was Robert Hayland, because 

that you, knowing that, would do your best 
to kill him.” 

“From that instant he has been to me # man ter- 
rible,” ‘replied Basant. “I Him fear as I do death. 
What you said then gave me a panic—I remembered 
I had set his child adrift far out at sea—that I had 
robbed him of his wife and his babe—I imagine them 
me 8e6. I imagine he know all. I remember the blow 
he had just me given—a man terrible! enraged but 
cool, powerful like giant! one swing of the hand, so 
—and bah! I am on the ground in a heap. ‘Then 
you tell me he Robert Hayland! I fled like a rabbit 
then. I could ‘no longer face him. I fled: One 
swing of his arm, so! and I was down in a heap. He 
is a man terrible in my eye. Now what you want? 
I must fly—not to France—it is too hot for me there 
—I have of late done a. bad business there in Paris, 
and come to see you—to get monee—then I fly to 
America. See—I have met this man terrible since I 
you saw last. Ina café in Paris he me encounter 
suddenly. One swing of his arm—so! and again I 
go down as if elephant hit me. See, my jaw! all one 
side. The man terrible did it! Misery! the recol- 
lection is terrific, col-onel! With my cane he me 
beat to a sausage, by gar! Nevaire do I bim again 
to see desire. Nevaire! thunders! nevaire for evaire, 
by gar!” 

“You are a coward,” sneered Renfrew. “ Have 
you no wish to take revenge upon him for that beat- 
ing—that broken jaw?” 

“Ra-vange? On the man terrible? If him I 
asleep do find—yes! But awake! ha! I me re- 
member—one swing of the hand, so! and I am down 
inaheap! Ra-vange? Yes, I it want. Who it me 
can give? Can you? Then I yourslaveam! You 
his hand on your throat have felt—eh ?» Lucky man 
to live of it to speak. I you congratulate for your 
life, col-onel. A man ter-ree-ble!” And Captain 
Basant drew his shoulders to his ears, and shook 
his head furiously. “He me left for dead, and I 
groaned in de hospital—my jaw broke, my bones 





(CAPTAIN BASANT’S APPROVAL. ] 


shattered by him, the man terrible, for six months, 
col-onel. Ra-vange? kill him? Yes—if he asleep 
be. But when he is awake—moe excuse. Nevaire!” 

“ You want money?” 

“Of course! Allaways do I want monee. Now 
more than evaire. I have hungerand thirst extreme 
for five hundrid pounds.” 

“ And revenge ?” 

“If I can him catch asleep—yes. But he is always 
wide awake. Me excuse!” 

“T have a plan of my own to propose, in which, 
if you will serve me, you shall make a thousand 
pounds, captain. After that we will try to catch 
your man terrible asleep, Let us talk of my busi- 
ness.” 

“Good! At least it will me amuse,” replied Basant, 
grinning and taking snuff. 

But we will not pursue the interview of this evil 

ir farther now, as we must, for a time, return to 

rs. Hayland. 

The withdrawal of Sir Jules and Lady de Cressy 
from her studio had left the mind of the unfortunate 
lady plunged into a sea of doubts, fears, and vague 


as 

y de Oressy had declared that she was the de- 
ranged lady who had lost a babe somewhere in 
France; she had claimed the bracelet and recognised 
the scarf.; but had affirmed that she was not the 
mother of Orania Hayland. 

**You are wearying your mind, my child, and all 
in vain,” said Irene, after a time. “Sir Jules is a 
bad man, a false man ; and I fear his wife is no better 
than he. She has promised to tell you all she knows 
of your birth, and doubtless she knows a great deal. 
I do not like her. She may be a very near relation 
of yours—your cousin, or aunt, or even your sister 
—for the resemblance of form and feature is astonish- 
ing. The bracelet she had is not the one she left yon- 
der in France—not the one worn by your lost babe, 
The one we had was marked by me years ago with a 
deep-cut cross on the inside.” 

**True! d& remember that.” 

“ Yes, and the bracelet of Lady de Cressy is not so 
marked, has never been so marked. It is, doubtless, 
the fellow to the one we lost. As for the story told by 
Sir Jules, I do not believe it.” 

It was late in the afternoon when Irene exclaimed 
to Orania : 

“See, there is Sir Jules again at our gate! He is 
coming in! Shall I admit him?” 

‘*What can he desire, Irene? Yes, admit him. 
He shail not play with my feelings again.” 

Sir Jules, after leaving David Sanders, had hurried 





i 


it i 


to Cressy Hall, changed his dress, dined, and reso. ved 
to pay a second visit tc Mrs, Hayland. 

Having seated himself in his saddle, he was on his 
way to the cottage, but still in Cressy avenue, when 
he met Lady de Cressy on her return from the cir- 
cuitous ride she had taken after her interview witb 
David Sanders. 

“You have made your bargain, treacherous woman, 
and I go to make mine,” thought Sir Jules as he rode 
on, after exchanging glances of hate and defiance 
oe J ulia. “ Perhaps I may make your bargain value- 

ess.’ 

“T do not like the expression of his face,” mused 
Lady de Cressy as her carriage rolled on. “I must 
watch him.” 

On arriving at the Hall she bade the coachman 
remain on his seat, hurried to her rooms, wrote a 
note, hastened back to the carriage, gave the note to 
the footman, and said, sternly: 

“ Give this note to no one except to Mrs. Hayland 
herself. If there is any mistake you shall be dis- 
charged on the spot. I have placed the carriage at 
her disposal. Thomas, go.” 

The carriage was immediately on its way towards 
Little Ulisburgh. 

Meanwhile, Sir Jules, unaware of a counterplot so 
soon begun, continued his way, and, having arrived 
before Mrs. Hayland’s cottage, dismounted, threw the 
reins to his groom, and was soon in the lady's studio, 
saying: 

**T beg a thousand pardons, my dear lady, for my 
intrusion, but I have come to apologise for all that 
may have appeared rude in my conversation this 
morning ; and I have tidings of great importance to 
communicate—tidings which you will be delighted to 
hear, I am sure.” 

“Sir Jules has reason to apologise,” replied Mrs. 
Hayland, haughtily. 

“Family secrets, Mrs. Hayland, are very grave 
things——” 

“ Pray be as brief as possible, Sir Jules.” 

“ Aw, really, you are too severe—wholly so, Mrs 
Hayland. I have come to tell you that your father 
is well known to me, and that I am ready to place 
you and him in immediate communication, pro- 
vided———” 

“Enough, sir. Your last word— provided ’—tells 
me you have conditions tomake. Were you a gene- 
rous gentleman you would have no conditions to pro- 
pose to an unhappy lady whose heart you can gladder 
with a word.” 

“Aw, Iam very generous—but you should be 
grateful——Eh?” 
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Here he chanced to glance towards the street, and 
saw the Cressy carriage dash up to the gate, and the 
footman hurry towards the house. 

“‘ Now what does this mean ?” said Sir Jules as he 
gazed from the window. “The carriage is empty, 
and yonder comes my valet, Ravasi, galloping like 
fury, and he sees me! He flourishes his hand to- 
wards me, and he has a letter in it !” 

Irene opened the front door, and, upon 'the footman 
entering, said: 

“I will give it to her.” 

‘Pardon. My orders are to deliver this letter into 
Mrs. Hayland’s hands—from Lady de Cressy.” 

“Very well. You will find her in the studio,” said 
Irene; then, turning towards Ravasi, who was com*4 
ing up with his Italian face flushed and excited, she 
eaid : 

‘‘What do you desire?” 


He replied : 

“I desire to s to the Earl of Barland.” 

“The Earl of Barland is not here. He is 
i suppose,” said Irene. 

But Sir Jules had hastened to meet his valet, and 
by this time came up. 

“ What is it, Ravast?* 

“A lettérfor you, my lord.” 

“Eh? It is addressed to ‘ The Right Honourable 
the Earl of Barland ’!” 

“It is for you. A courier from Lon@on gave it to 
me up at the Hall half an hourago. Hé-eufd the letter 
was from your fordship’s lawyers—=»” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Sir Jules;'in a wihtirt of delight, 
as his eyes flashed over the contents of the letter. 
“ He is dead, and Lam Earl of'Barland!’ A Peer of 
England at last! An invome of one hul@red end 


twenty thousand even!’ 
Meanwhile Mik Hayloce-tras réeding the letter 
from Julia—thinet wv 
“ Oresuy’ Hall, ‘Noventber 16t' 


ae in we Creary Manoa we 
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Come imm 
brace your father?» I au’ Geaee hoe sister: 
not a word to'say toSir yas hel’ yourencnty; | 
and the enemy of youtfuther?: 3 

“JuLta De Cressy.” 

Sir Jules, however, had no desire’ to'say 
more to Mrs. Hayland. He snatched up his hat, 
Lurried with Ravasi to his horse, and sprang into the 
eaddle, saying : 

“I must start for London before to-morrow morn- 
ing. You shall go with me, If possible, we will 
leave the Hall before midnight. I have some writing 
todo. I wish Bareflint were here. Here, Thomas!” 

“ rm Sir Jules,” said the coachman. 

** No longer Sir Jules,” said his master. usly. 
‘I am henceforth Earl of Barland.” ° err - 

“* All luek to my lord,” cried the coachman as he 
lifted his hat very high and bowed very low. “ And 
Mr. Jerome becomes Lord Jerome, Viscount Varpret ?” 

“ Silence, fool!” exclaimed’ Sir Jules as a spasm 
of disgust swept over his face at the name, “ None 
of that tome! Remember that. Why.are you here 
with the carriage ?” 

“ Lady de Cressy—oh, the countess—beg pardon, 
my lord! wot shall I call her, your wife?” 

“Call her « tigress, if youlike! Why are you here 
avith the carriage?” 

“She told me to place the carriage at Mrs, Hay- 
land's disposal, my lord,” 

“Indeed, and is my carriage to be ridden in by 
every female float-about, and because Julia Sanders 
commands it? Mrs, Hayland shall not ride in any 
carriage of mine—unless I ride with her. Return to 
Cressy Hallinstantly, See that it and fresh horses 
are ready for my use to-night, and yourself, also, to 
accompany me to London.”’ , 

The carriage rolied away, andat the same moment 
Mrs. Hayland and Irene appeared at the door of the 
cottage, in cloaks and hats, 

They paused there in astonishment. , 

‘A walk will be more in keeping with your place 
than a seat in the carriage of the Karl of Barland,” 
sneered SirJulesas he spurred away. “ What.a pity 
tis that my youthful indiscretions now fly in my face, 
just as I am a Peer of England! Bah!” 

He bad not ridden far, and was in the centre of 
Little Ulisburgh, when he was-met by a very fierce- 
eyed, large-framed young gentleman, who, without 
@ word of excuse, reined up his horse across the path 
of Sir Jules, and cried out, in broad Seotch dialect : 

“Halt, sir! I may have business with you.” 

“ Who are you, fellow?” demanded.Sir Jules, halt- 
ing, and staring angrily at the stranger. 

“ You are Sir Jules de Cressy, are you not?” 

“Tam. What then?” 

“ But in Scotland, some twelve years ago, you called 
yourself Albert Silaston !” 

Sir Jules grew very pale. Here was another of 
those youthful indiscretions flying into his face, He 
stared and said: 

“ Who are you, fellow ?” 


: 





fro 
Janeane and as he Binnoed 


“ My name is Rob MacMaurice.” 

“ Well 2?” 

“T am the brother of Rollo MacMaurice. My 
brother you slew, when he sought to avenge the foul 
wrong you did my sister "4 

* I slew yt eda _ oe duel, poms 
man, u t nt. “ me 

meer knock sb peman from his‘horse.” 

But the Italian shrabk from an encounter with the 
fiery Sh and resolute face of the stout Hig % 

“Yowslew my brother in’ fair combat, yot’'say,” 
——- veges tes nt — bara 
“Youn injured my sister, you’ slew: my’brother. 
Yow knew ‘you would kill him; because “you were a 
skilful swordsman. Had I més: you’ = 
wher@ 1 have sought you" are, scoundrel, } 


eee Sees at” ~ and © 
swore 1, as you likessor I will briind you's 4 
a wedeer oll Bigs 4a." si 


ot fight likes mai}'be beaten lite a 
‘or did He @evist until a 
of whom 


_ orowd had gathered 

wasdregged from the 

pain, and shame, Si?! 
. aroun 


seam. 


areand, 
 Abniost m rage, 
alert 


and on 
the to his en- 
9 souks soleme for tenes i 
youre wlll with 
Heavens 


¢ 
 Oballenge 
aud: kill I know 
him and: 
I will uckhowledge: yoit'teBe'my son in 

the Housé of Lords !” 

Jerome, of powerful frame, courageous-as.a lion, 
instantly confronted Rob MacMaurice, who was near, 
whip in hand. 

“ You have struck my father,” said Jeronis, at thé 
same time hurling himself upon the Highlander like 
aw tiger. 

ry very brief struggle and the motntafhéér, no 
match for iron-muscled Jerdme, fell heavily. In a 
se¢ond Jerome’s foot was upon hiti, raifing’ down 
upon him furious blows of heel-and toe. 

The bystanders in as soon as possiblé, and 
MacMaurice sprang to his feet with murderotis’ rége" 
inievery feature of his bemfred, bleeding face, 

“You say you are his son,” he cried, as he was 
held back from a renewal of the combat. 

“T am his son!” replied Jerome, haughtily. 

“Then you shall hear from Rob MacMaurice 
within an hour, if a'stranger may be found in your 
couatry——” 

“T am ready to act as your second,” said a voice. 

And Sir Jules, turning, recognised the dark eyes 
and sinister face of Colonel Mark Renfrew. 

Near Renfrew stood a very ugly, foreign-lookiag 
man, whose stare at Jerome was so malignant that 
Sit Jules could but notice it. 

“I counted upon you, Colonel. Renfrew, in this 
affair,” remarked Jerome, in a very angry tone. 

“So be it, Jerome,” whispered Renfrew. “This 
French gentleman, my friend, Captain Auguste, will 
act as second for your Scotsman. Come, we must 
be off, for the constables are coming. hey must 
not get wind of what we intend to do,- Go to the 
‘Cressy Arms ’—await us in the Dark Room—no con- 
stable caninterrupt usthere. The landlord is in my 


“interest.” 


Renfrew glidedaway. Jerome departed in another 
direction. Oaptain Basant hooked his arm into that 
of MacMaurice, and together they hurried away, 
leaving the crowd to gape and stare at Sir Jules and 
his valet, 

(To be continued.) 








Tue LADIES AND THE Laws.—The: ladies’ are 
looking forward to January, 1871; with the: most 
dreadful vows of vengeance on the head of the poor 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, just as*if he could 
have made them younger or older than what they 
really are! They exclaim: ‘‘ Whatdid: the fellow 
mean when he passed that stupid, inquisitorial, 
heartbreaking stamp law, which says that after the 
first of January whoever records of ‘enters on any 
boek, or roll, any document that-requires a stamp, 
shall pay a penalty of, if he neglects it, ten pounds? 


her 
his] she was 
|. there wae 


af 


‘years, and mamma entered meas seventeen! Our 
ages are entered with new-comers every year on the 
roll, and the superintendent says we must next year 
produce what he calls ‘a stam extract certifi 
cate’ of our births! Goodness gracious! what will 
I say? Seventeen and ‘seven are twenty-four. I 
stand at that. Buta certificate of my age shows 
that I was bori on the 17th of November, 1840, 
which will make’ me See st Bove ber in this 
tien year, A = sympathising sister 
me out gerape 
ee 
LADY: JULIETTE’S SECRET. 


s BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Grind Odurty? The Rose of Kemaale,” $c., $c 
OHAPTER xxkth- 


Bat T would shoot, howe'er in vain, 


A fandom artuw the brain. Tennyson, 
Szra¥eD beforé’a shabby table wad a woman, 


hese four or fiveand forty. She was 
in 
bonnet 


‘moffled in a thiek velvet jacket ; 
@ gold thain dangled at 
hung about her clothes; 

ume case; altogether 
o ome ~ ed this person - 
accorded badly’ ie wretched appearance of the 
ar tle mm in which she was seated. 

“You do ‘not’ keép a then, Fernandez?” she 
said, with s ehuadér. “It ie cold enough to freeze 
one’s heart int ‘at fee-clod.” 

“TI have little me bang fire,and not much for 

” 


oe anes . 
“ Ma foi! You mist be a bad manager, with your 
1” cried the lady?) “So you left your situation, 
‘came 'up'to’ Lenton to seek your fortune. You 
¢ seeitt to h#Ve’ found it, my poor boy. All your 


asa litgttist, all book-learning, and all your 
talentias painter com a8 30 many pearls cast 
y ewitie'in 


le 


» I'wWite to you to 

ed to you, 

‘ #6) I had no time 

newer f ‘When the curate 

wrote to tell me that he had forwarded your letter, and 

that you had left, I determined to come up to London 
at once and seek for you.” 

“How in the world did you find me out?” de- 
manded Fernandez. 

“ By a mere chance,” returned the lady. “I was 

ng in a cab down Parker's Street, in this neigh- 
jarhood, on my way to pay a visit to an old friend, 
when I suddenly saw you ‘on tho other side of the 
way. I told the cabman to‘follow you: He did so, 
and you entered this housé. I was about to follow 
you again, when you dashed suddenly out in a great 
hurry, carrying @ latch-key im your hand. I sew that: 
you were very much pressed for time,.and very much 
excited, and as the latch-key proved to me that was 
our residence, I resolved not to disturb you then, 

tt to call here later and wait your return. ' This I 
did. I first.of all went.to an: hotel, where I dined 
and had a good warm. I remained an hour or two, 
then returned here, and had the pleasure of seeing 
your landlady, a miserable specimen of an untidy and 
tipsy woman. She showed me your room, teld 
me T might wait for you; and here I have been ever 
since. I cannot say much for your quarters, my 
dear,” and again the lady shuddered, and glanced 
about the comfortless nt. 

It was the pleasure-loving, self-seeking . mother of 
Fernandez who addressedhim. Toa bystander there 
would have been something irritating in the:ease of 
her manner, the careless’ shrug of her shoulders, the 
luxurious way in which she leaned back against the 
poor chair ; contemptuous pity with: which she 
regarded the wretched lodging and all that it con- 
tained, her own son Fernandez included. 

Mother and son had not embraced, had not even: 
clasped hands as yet. But now Fernandez crossed’ 
the room, bee ye mpver ane pers both his 
own, stooped wo, and brought hi e- close to 
hers, looking at her mournfully and severely: the 
while. : 

She pressed her lips lightly against his brow, and 
sctutinised him, half pitifully. There was something 
akin to kindness in the tone with which- she ex- 
claimed: 

“Poor boy! How ill you look, and how worn! 
What has been the matter?” 

“I. was dismissed,” he answered, “on a false 
charge, to further the end of some foe. But the sen- 
tehee which deprived me of the means of subsistence, 
and which threw me, with a blight: upon my name, 

enniless and characterless, on the great world of 
Pieden, has ut least restored to mea boon which FE 
coveted ardently—I mean the boon of liberty. The 
hypocritical old vicar, in permitting me to leave him 
before the tims which he had specified in his cruel 


Lis b 





I have been at a boarding-school for the last seven 


agreement, has, however unwillingly, cancelled # 
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debt I owed. him, and now, although I know not 
where to turn to look for a half-crown, at least lam 
not indebted one farthing in. the wide world to any 
human being.” 

‘How do youlive? What are yeu doing? And 
what are your prospects?” demanded the mother, 


quickly, . 
“T travelled to, Loudon on foot,” replied Fernan- 


si 
dez; “my luggage came after me,and.I tooktwoj Fernandez darted a look from his quick black eyes 


rooms, at first.in. a respectable -locality, Thence 
I advertised fora situation as private tutor, or at 
least to give daily lessons. Things: went sadly against 
me. In the first place, London..is somewhat empty 
just now of sueh leas can afford to. pay for in- 
struction in for languages. - My. advertisement 
was. answered, it is true, but only by such people as 
had very little. to. pay, and 
that.’ 

He laughed a little cynically as he spoke. 

“Tt is of no-userfor me: to. tell: you @ very, 
story,’’ continued he. “ You.must know that as. 
could give no reference, and was.obliged to state that 


I bod’ qparorne’. ein tag, Vaden the woven hoe mat at} 
great di 


wantage, and. it did not forget to benefit 
thereby, according to its usual us fashion. I 
Seemed eee Pana 
nothi to. was as 
tutor at.a.large boys’ spa meager gy dir a you must 
understand, atthe noble salary of thirty potade pee 
annum, for four hours’ instruction per diem. Thi 
was all, literally all, that offered itself as.a field for 
iny energies in the whole of this London world, 
although I sought for it y, might and day. 
Without capital.or letters of introduction, the career } 
of a tutor, of either.sex, in this grim, cruel. metro- 
polis is hard as the:career of a pauper or. y-slave. 
J accepted the position.of daily tutor... The academy 
is situated not. far-from, this. neighbourhood, and 
centr I aenenes here. By that time ites oven ee 
siderable sum for my respectable lodgings, aud I was 
obliged to sell, the better part of clothes and my 
books that I might discharge that debt... 1 had with 
me one picture that I would not. sell, until, at least, 
I had made.a copy. of it.’? 

He alluded to the likeness.of Lady Juliette. 

“You can) see.that these rooms/let at a low rent,” 
continued Fernaudez. “ There are only three chairs 
and a table, a bit of coeoa-nut.matting. before the 
fireplace, a little eupboard in one. corner, where I 
keep my coal and firewood, a somewhat larger cup- 
board, if you choose to pass. through that doorway, 
in which you will, find an iron bedstead, two. thin 
mateeesses,.@ couple of blankets, a hard pillow, and 
a jug and basin, which stand upon my deal trunk, 
also-e little looking-glass, hanging. on a nail in the 
wall. Nobody, can. bring, the: charge of. luxur: 
against me now, I think, i pay Sve shillings a wee 
for these furnished apartments, but if 1 could, fiad 
any others 1 would not stay in them one single day, 
since my landlady ir, as. you: observed just. now, both 
untidy and tipsy+-she never sweeps, and'she seldom 
dusts; but I can’t get any other rooms, so I mast 
eveu submit for the :present,-until people flock into 
town, when I may hope to obtain better pay and 
more employment.” 

Fernandez spoke with an affectation of cheerfulness. 
His mother looked at him curiously. 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed, “ how thin you 
are, and how shabby!” 

Fernandez laughed a little recklessly, 

“Did I not tell you,” returned he, “ that I have 
been obliged to sell my best clothes, togethor with 
my books, in order to enable me to pay for those re- 
spectable lodgings. which I occupied on my _ first 
arrival in town? But do: not be afraid. - 1 have still 
one better coat which L wear on Sundays, and though 
you may have cause to blush for your son's poverty, 
you can, have no. reason. to. blush as ‘regards his 
conduct. I go to chureh every Sunday; I teach 
in a. Sunday-school; and all the week, I am em- 
ployed at the ‘Academy for Young Gentlemen.’ 1 
can’t psint, you see, for I have no money to spare for 
colours or canvas. Thirty poundsia year are not much, 
especially when you have to pay five shillings a week 
for rent. I have only about.six-and-sixpence a week 
wherewith to feed myself and to buy coal.and candles. 
Rather near work, is it not?” 

Mrs. Carlton rtte-ed an exclamation of horror. 

“Good gracious!” she cried, “you. will die of 
Starvation!” 

“Oh, no, mother,” answered Fernandez, smiling 
cynically ; “I take great deal more killing ‘than 
that, I live on bread and tea all. the week, and on 
Sunday I manage to afford myself a ham rasher with 
my bread, and a little brandy and sugar with my 
tea, You can’t think how wonderfully it strengthens 
me for my week’s work.” 

Mrs. Carlton drew her purse from her’ pocket, and 
begun to count out some silver on the table. 

“Poor boy! poor boy!” she said; ‘‘and never to 


were. unwilling to: pay | 


pon nd sa: had |. 


his mother, playfully. “ A young man’s brown study 


for you! I have left my situation in Scotland, Fer- 
nandes, the people were so exacting, so di 0; 
and. now I. have. come to.London to look ‘out for 
another. I saw an advertisoment.in the Times yes- 
terday: ‘A ladylike person required as. nurse and 
companion. to an invalid gentleman of wealth. and 
position, | Address, A. B.,. Ryder’s Library, Ken- 
ington.’ ”” 


in the direction of his mother—a look. half. con- 
tem half inquisitive, half angry. 

“ Well,” she said, “ I see what is'in your thoughts. 
You imagine that I desire to become the wife of this 
wealthy invalid. Why not, Fernandez? why not? 
Think of.all that-I could do for you; how 1 could. 
push: you on in.the world.” 

“] won’thave oe. hee from rich.invalids,” cried 
Fernandez, almost. ely. “If. I can’t-help myself 
on, let me die in the struggle; it is more honourable. 
You.are cold and hungry,” cried Fernandez, irrele- 
vantly ;. ‘let memake you up @ fire, and. give youa 
cup of hot tea.” 

As he:spoke he-unlocked his cupboard, took- out 
wood and coal, set to. work heartily, and soon warm 
and ruddy fire was burning in the little grate. 

Mrs. Caziton drew her chair close'to the fireplace, 
put her feet on the fender, and held. her hands over 
the warmth of the blaze. Meanwhile Fernandes had 
produced a jar containing water, and :a little kettle, 
also @ packet of sugar, and another of tea,.a. very 
amalL bottle of brandy, and some currant buns. 

“See how famously I live!” he cried, cheerfully, 
when:he had. get.the kettle on. the fire, and-it: had: 
begun ‘to. sing»; ‘‘Many.a..studént in the Latin 
Quarter, in Paris, has to endure far greater hardships 
while he: is sitting: patiently atthe feet of science, 
| pemeenate gave. shen, sad Snabeg seg vga 

Mra. sipped her tea and brandy, ate a ‘cur 
raat bun,.and warmed her feet, but all the while she 
glanced furtively at her son; and, whon he was-not. 
looking at-her,an anxious—nay, a remorseful expres- 
sion came into her large eyes. 

“ Poor boy!” she said; once or twice; * poor boy!” 

ether in thie pity; it seemed ©: thing’ epost. Srows 
mi ity; it seemed a t apart 
herself, and dena: iavoluntary. 

Fernandez did not respond'to it; hescarcely saw 
it.. He drank his. bot tea and ate'a bun; he rubbed 
his hands befere the fire; he tried to be-cheerful— 
nay, strange as it may seem, he was more cheerful 
than he had been during the days of his comparative 
prosperity at Allonby. Then:he had been a slave— 
the vicar’s slave; now he was free, notwithstanding’ 
that he was so peers to be almost starving. His 
afternoons were his own, he was striving after fame, 
although, as yety, with + rtainty pled, with 
dread, but dread. hope mingled largely, hope: 
and an inward coasciousness of power. He had made 
up his mind that. he would rise, that he would make: 
the world respect him ; Juliette, too, should acknow- 
his talent—nay, he had, wild dreams that’ she 
would one day bow down to his genius: Meanwhile 
he would watch her and worship her from a:distance ; 
he was not jealous, for,he believed that she would 
hold herself aloof from all other men, and.then the 
time would come——-: 

He did not carry the thought out, but-lost. himself 
in a waking dream, where he found himself crowned 
with the immortal wreath of fame, while the roses; 
of love clustered about. his feet, and’ he and Juliette 
walked through life hand. in-hand happily, as: Adam 
and Eve had walked in'the first garden. 

“ You are lost in. brown study, Fernandez,’’ said 





is always.a dream; a day dream’ of yours would 
be a poem in its way, and every poem, worthy to: be 
called such, must possess.a heroine. Who is-the 
heroine of your day dream, Fernandez ?” 
Mrs, Carlton asked the question lightly; aud with 
apparent carelessaess, but all the while her fine-dark 
eyes were curiously’ scanning the face of her son. 
She noticed that the rich, clear, brown tint of his.com- 
plexion was flooded for an instant bv # ormsen;fiush, 
and then his eyes blazed, and. bis wuits tenth were 
clenched as though he were registering some inward: 
vow ; afterwards he became pale again. He looked 
up at his mother, smiled, and strove to change: the 
conversation, She drove it back again to the point 
that interested her. 
“ There isa heroine,” she said, to your day,dream. 
Who is she?” 
He answered lightly by a quotation : 

“*The angels have whisperedto me in my sl) 

And thy name is a secret I sacretlly heats 

‘ Then. is.-this secret always to be kept ?” inquired 
Mrs. Carlton. 
The young man rose to his feet, and paced the 
room with hurried strides. 
“ It must be kept,” hecried, “until I have eman- 





lays iet we kaow this: Bow 1 wish I could do more 


metaphorically speaking, trodden into the mire by 


ble ;:| the feet of the proud, ttered by the dust. of their 


chariot wheels! I s have to work and wait 
before I dare name, even to you, the goddess of 
my idolatry, the guiding star of my life.” 

A look of extreme consternation passed over the 
fine features of Mrs. Carlton ; she became paler, her 
eyes grew anxious, almost tender. 

“But this is dreadful,” she said. “ You love, 
then, some woman of the aristocracy, who would 
indeed spuro you into the gutter you: were speaking 
of, if she ever dreamed of your presumption. You 
do not understand these aristocrats, boy,.as I under- 
stand them by bitter experience. You know nothing 
of my stormy, some might call it sin-stained career.” 
She laughed bitterly. “I could te you-« story which 
would make-you hate, and loathe, and detest.the mem- 
bers of this upper ten, your idol included,” 

Fernandez had grown deadly white while: his 
mother was speaking. 

“Am I to understand,” he exclaimed, “that there 
is a stain upon my birth—that I truly am nameless?” 

She burst into a fierce laugh, and shook her hand 
at him mockiagly. 

“ Are younameless?” she retorted. “Is therea stain 
upon your birth ? No, Fernandez, far from that. No, 
you were respectably,properly, richly dowered with all 
the world deems valuable when first you showed your 
tiny face to the light. You were cradled in state, 
swaddled in satin embroidered with gold. Gold! it 
was about you on all sides. There never was an in- 
fant yet. welcomed into the world with more pomp and 
circumstance of grandeur than yourself; unless indeed 
it were'a royal babe. Nobody was ashamed of your 
advent, Master Fernandez. There was a vast; fuss 
made about you on all sides; there were peers and 
peeresses at your christening breakfast, and I even 
heard a story of a royal duke who asked for a piece 
pad christening cake, that he might.sleep upon it 

ream royal dreams with it under ‘his: pillow.” 

“My father, then,, was an exalted personage, a 
foreign nobleman ?” inquired Fernandez. 

“ Nay, it was in this:rich.and prosaic,.this splen- 
did, selfish, sordid city of London that you were born, 
No one would think it, poor boy, to see you liv- 
ing in this mean room, eating bread without butter, 
drinking coarse, ch tea, sleeping on a poverty- 
stricken bed without kets sufficient to protect you 
from the bitter cold of this November weather, 
toiling with your brains, toiling with your hands, 
and all for such a peltry menor that I could find 
it in my heart to bi pre g it. back to thé respect- 
able thieves who rob you according to law! On! 
why is it; why is it!” continued the strange woman, 
fierovly ; and she clasped her hands witha gesture 
that was almost savage, “why is it that the sins of 
the fathers. must be» visi upon the innocent 
children? But what has been will be, it is an eternal 
law, and we must submit!” 

**Mother!” cried Fernandez, passionately, “ why 
do you torture me inthis fashion? If I had a father 
in the rank that you speak of, a legitimate father, 
that ia, if he were legitimately my father, and if he 
were possessed of al! the wealth and pomp and splen- 
dour which you allude to, will you tell me what has 
become of'him now? what has become of his riches? 
were you his lawful wife?” 

‘‘ Pernandez, Fernandez!’ she cried, “ask me no 
questions. I have told yow all this to warn you 
against the class from which you spring. You may 
be poorer than your father, but you are purer. You 
may be worse clad, but youare nobler. You are far 
worse. fed, but you are handsomer. Ags for your 
prem of intellect, your noble gift of endurance, 
eading you to bearali things,and endure all things, 
and hope allithings for the future, in all these you 
are ten thousand times more worthy than your father. 
Go on and prosper. Battle-with the world, crush down 
evil, wage a noble war with cruel circumstance, win 
your own laurels; and’ wear them; then conte to me 
crowned and I will tell. you‘ who youare.”’ Nay, start 
not; dear boy, you are no royal prince in disguise, no 
changeling of a mighty house. Only wealth should 
have been. yours—wealth that could have bought the 
émiles of kings, and won the brigltest beauty in‘all 
broad England for your ‘bride ; instead of whieh your 
lot bas been, and:will be, to labour, to wait, to endure, 
to suffer and to smile, But‘in the end you will win, 
then you will have only to thank Heaven, and after- 
wards yourself. Now, my boy, take this money, it is 
not much, not being quite two pounds; buy yourself 
comforts with it, buy yourself meat and wine, and 
come to. see mé to-morrow at the Temperance Hotel, 
Silver Street, Strand. Dine: with»me there at six 
o’clock. I have saved sixty or seventy pounds, andI 
hope to this situation of adylike companion to 
the invalid gentleman; then 1 will try and push your 
fortunes, my bo: ” 

“ You cannot gu out so late, all the cabs have gone 
off the stand,” said Fernandez, gloomily; “it is 





cipated. myself from the galling chains of poverty— 
until I have . :rung-up out of the gutter where I lie, 





half-past two o’cluek, you must wrap yourself in my 
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blanket and try to get to sleep on my poor bed. I 
shal! sit up here by the fire and doze in this old arm- 
chair, As to your money, put it up, or only leave 
me sufficient to provide you a good breakfast to- 
morrow morning. You cannot go out now, the snow 
is turned to hail, and it is beating against the window 


anes, 

Mrs. Carlton slowly took off her bonnet and un- 
fastened her warm cloak. 

“Poor boy,” she said, “ poor, independent boy ; so 
you won't have the money. Well, take five shillings, 
at least, for the breakfast that you speak of, and let 
it be a good one for us both.” 

She poured the rest of the money back into the 
purse as she spoke. An uninterested observer might 
have noticed that there was some “satisfaction ex- 
pressed both in her countenance and gesture as she 
returned this money to her own pocket. Strange 
that she never alluded to the two hundred pounds 
which her son had paid for her, never asked him 
where he had procured it, or troubled herself to know 
whether he was burdened with a debt on her account. 
She took off part of her clothes then, and passed the 
night wrapped upin his blankets and stretched upon 
his poor bed, as Fernandez had proposed that she 
should do. 

Probably she slumbered soundly enough, for her 
temperament was ease-loving. She was nota woman 
whom conscience tortured much, and what sins she 
had committed lay as no great burden upon her, for 
it was her custom to blame others, the world, every- 
body but herself for all that went wrong in her life. 

Fernandez sat before the fire, not sleeping, but 
gloomily and sternly wondering what mystery 
shrouded his birth, who his father was, and whether 
the strange woman who slept in the next room was 
truly his mother or not. 

With the morning light he was up and away to 
procure milk, eggs, coffee, ham, rolls, and fresh but- 
ter for his mother’s breakfast. He prepared all him- 
self, for Fernandez, despite his refinement, had ever 
led the life of a soldier of fortune, one who had been 
accustomed to fierce battle with the world, and he 
could as easily prepare a breakfast or a supper (if he 
had only the materials to hand) as he could write an 
essay, sketch a masterly landscape, swim, dive, ride 
for a wager, or excel in any manly sport. Ail things 
came easily to the hand of this young hero of ro- 
mance. 

At last he tapped at his mother’s door; then she 
rose, readjusted her dress, bathed her face, and en- 
tered to partake of breakfast, looking positively re- 
freshed and cheerful. 

After breakfast she departed in a cab which he 
called for her; then Fernandez performed his ablu- 
tions, put his poor rooms into something like order, 
and started for that Academy for Young Gentlemen 
where he drudged during four hours a day for the 
paltry sum of thirty pounds per annum, 


CHAPTER XXXII, 

Sometimes with most intensity 
Thought folded over thought, amiling asleep, 

ou, olded over thou, 
Slowly awaken'd, grow so ful and deep 
In thy large eyes that, overpower’ d quite, 
I cannot veil, or droop my sight, 
But am as nothing in its light. Tennyson. 

THE dreary November days passed on until they 
brought Eugene Fernandez to the Sunday. The week 
had been marked by no very special events. He had 
dined with his mother, in her hotel near the Strand, 
and had received one other visit from her, during 
which she informed him in a very calm and quiet 
fashion that she had been introduced to the invalid 
gentleman who had advertised for a ladylike female 
attendant, that she had been engaged to fill this post 
at a salary of one hundred pounds per annum, and that 
the name of her patron was Sir Guildford Owen, Ba- 
ronet. 

Fernandez started when he heard the name, and 
he informed his mother how he had once saved the 
life of the rich merchant prince in Allonby Woods. 
Mrs. Carlton started for a moment, but there was no 
trace of emotion left on her face when she said : 

“ Well, my boy, I shall now, I hope, be able to do 
something for you. You must let me know if you 
want money; and who knows—Sir Guildford being 
a rich merchant—but that he may be able to put some- 
thing in your way which would answer your pur- 
pose much better than teaching at an Academy for 
Young Gentlemen at the noble salary of thirty pounds 
per annum? I am sure you ought to be worth to him 
at least one hundred and fifty pounds a year as 
forciga correspondent. I will do the best 1 can for 


ot. 

‘Then Mrs. Carlton kissed Fernandez lightly on the 
forehead and went away in a cab. 
_ Fernandez came and sat before his fire and stirred 
it a a blaze, a cynical smile playing upon his lip the 
while. 

“She isto have a hundred a year,” said he, aloud. 





‘She told me the other night that she had saved 
sixty or seventy pounds. She sees that I live on 
dry bread, and that my boots are in holes; she be- 
lieves, too, that I owe that good Mr. Olenham, or 
somebody else, two hundred pounds as the price of 
her freedom from punishment, after she had forged 
—nay, robbed her employer. She knows all this, 
yet she coolly tells me that if I want money I am 
to let her know. All the while, too, she compre- 
hends how much I detest dependence and the re- 
ceiving of favours from anybody. She knows that I 
would endure positive starvation rather than ask her 
for money. On what does she spend hers, I won- 
der—on luxury, dress, pleasure. Yes, Iremember how 
luxurious and extravagant she always was during 
our Continental wanderings when I wasa little child. 
She is a selfish woman, an intensely selfish woman. 
I do not believe that she is my mother.” 

The days went on and brought Fernandez to the 
Sunday, as dreary a Sunday as imagination can con- 
ceive in any civilised city of the world. There was 
the drip, drip of ceaseless rain ; there were the No- 
vember clouds hanging low and shutting out the sun; 
there was the pavement, smeared and by 
the abominable London mud; there was the atmo- 
sphere, raw and bitter, sharp as a knife at street- 
corners; there was the fog rising out of the river, 
making the daylight dim. 

It was one of those days which foreigners, who 
have been used to sunnier climes, so infinitely hate 
and detest; and all the while that Fernandez was 
dressing for church he was contrasting this miser- 
able November weather with those warm, bright 
winters where the mellowness of autumn and the 
freshness of spring seemed to meet on neutral ground 
for the space of a few weeks—lands where the stern 
reign of the ice-king is unknown, where the ceaseless 
drip of the dull November rains and the raw bitter- 
ness of the gloomy London fogs are not seen or felt, or 
only visit the dreams of home-sick English travellers. 

Fernandez partook of his frugal ‘breakfast, and 
started, wrapped up in his thin great-coat, for the 
church of Saint Dunstan. The bells of many churches 
were clamouring, not with very sweet voices, for, as 
a rule, the London church-bells are high-pitched and 
virago-toned'; few, very few, ss the boon of a 
cheerful peal of bells. The melancholy, queralous 
notes added to the dreariness of the whole scene, and 
jarred upon the somewhat too finely strung nerves of 

ernandez. 

Women and children, carrying umbrellas and 
prayer-books, thronged the muddy streets, and at last 
the fine old gloomy church of Saint Dunstan was 
reached. Fer entered, took his usual place, and 
waited for the service to begin. 

The congregation consisted, for the most pe , of 
the tradespeople in that large, poor parish. Despite 
the solemn purpose for which they were assembled, 
there was always some stir among these good folks, 
and some turning of heads when the carriage arrived 
with Lady Juliette Cadette and her Italian maid, and 
the two walked up the aisle. 

Juliette, in her suit of black velvet, with tiny bonnet 
of cherry colour, which contrasted with the trans- 
parent delicacy of her complexion and the rich masses 
of her dark hair, was always the object of especial 
admiration, one had nearly said adoration, for the 
English middle class, as a rale, venerate and revere 
their aristocracy, in spite of all that advanced ideas 
and French Republicans can teach them, 

Daintily Juliette stepped up the aisle; there was 
no stain of mud upon the rich black skirt, for had she 
not journeyed to Saint Dunstan’s in a splendidty car- 
peted carriage ? 

Fernandez could not but glance at his own mud- 
encrusted boots, and sigh wofully as he bethought 
him of the difference between them; the difference ! 
Great powers! and there should have been none, for 
in the sight of Heaven and before the law “they 
twain were one flesh !"—that starving scholar in his 
threadbare garments, that patrician beauty in her 
rich velvet drapery. 

The tones of the organ swelled out, and the voice of 
praise rose loud and clear in thechurch of Saint Dun- 
stan. Then came the prayers, and afterwards the ser- 
mon, a strong, simple adjuration to faith, patience, and 
well-doing. 

After the service the congregation flocked outinto 
the rain, unfurled its army of umbrellas, and went 
its way; but Fernandez walked into the vestry, 
where were assembled that curate whom Miss Ran- 
dom bad supposed must be a dusty London curate, 
Miss Adams, Lady Juliette, with her maid, and—Miss 
Florence Random ! 

Fernandez blushed deeply when he saw her, then 
bowed gravely. She advanced and offered him her 
hand, and when he took it she clasped his warmly. 
Her dress was splendid velvet of a dark brown colour ; 
she wore some heavy gold ornaments in her ears and 
round her throat; perhaps she had touched up her 
pale cheeks with carmine, for there was a bloom upon 








them as bright as in the days of her independent co- 
quetry at Allonby. She talked, she chattered, she 
flattered, she said she was glad to find him employed 
in good work, and that she had come to the conclusion 
lately that there was nothing so well worth living for 
as doing good in one’s generation. 

She was going to teach the poor, attend the sick, 
and feed the hungry. She trusted that she might meet 
Fernandez in other places than Saint Dunstan's 
Church. She began to see that there were great charms 
in the life of a Sister of Mercy ; she had halfa mind to 
enter into such a guild. What had life to offer better ? 
Celibacy she had always admired; but then it had 
been with a view of retaining liberty to spend her 
money and time as she chose, and of making life yield 
her as much pleasure as possible. Now her views 
were different ; she was anxions to spend and be spent 
in the service of humanity. After all, this life could 
not last for ever. 

She came to an end of her tirade, and Fernandez, 
glancing towards Juliette, perceived that the beautiful 
young patrician had quietly marshalled her little class 
of five into order, and was now delighting and in- 
structing them with a story from the Bible. Fernandez 
knew full well all the while that’ Florence was flat- 
tering him, and that he did ‘not deserve her fulsome 
praises. He was honourable and high-hearted, 
energetic and generous, but all the while it was not 
for others that he toiled, strove, and laboured ; he 
wished to make his own way in the world, to claim 
his own wife, to win her love one day for himself ; to 
gain a name; to earn competence, liberty, peace, hap- 
piness, comfort—alllegitimate and honourable objects 
of ambition, doubtless, but yet infinitely below the ex- 
alted standard which Miss Random awarded to him, 
and claimed for herself. The glorious blue eyes of 
Lady Juliette were the lodestars which had lighted the 
poor scholar into that close vestry that he might in- 
struct his five ragged little pupils. But what brought 
Florence there? She was no saint, with her car- 
mine and her golden ornaments, her velvet skirts 
and delicate perfumes. A wild, unreasoning love for 
the stern, cold young scholar possessed the nature of 
this once-careless woman of the world. It was him 
she sought, not the instruction or benefit of the 
densely ignorant and neglected children of that poor 
parish which surrounds Saint Dunstan's. She heard 
them read, however, and gave them some halfpence, 
then handed the curate five pounds, to be spent in 
thick shoes and warm gray cloaks for the four little 
children whom she had taught, which said cloaks and 
shoes would be of great comfort to the shivering little 
creatures during the dreary months of the coming 
winter. 

Florence was not hard-hearted, but natures like 
hers areas immeasurably below such exalted ones as 
those of Mr. Clenham, the Allonby curate, Lady 
Juliette Cadette, and Nancy Symes, the niece of the 
carpenter, as the earth is below the heavens. 

The lessons over, the little pupils trotted out in the 
rain. Lady Juliette approached Florence Random 
and entreated her to take a place in the cab which 
would call for her presently, and to come and spend 
the day at Colonel Philbertson’s house. Florence 
steadily declined. She was watching Fernandez, who 
was lingering to see the last of y Juliette. The 
clergyman announced the cab. Juliette condescend- 
ingly shook hands with the poor scholar. 

*Good-morning, Mr. Fernandez,” she said, kindly, 
but her pitying eyes said much more, They said : 
“ You ure poor and suffering, and you are too proud 
to allow me to help you. I wish [ could continue 
my Spanish lessons, then I would pay you well, and 
introduce you to rich people, who would pay you 
still better for your instruction. But I dare not do 
this, because Mapleton and Mr. Upperton have preju- 
diced the colonel and Mrs, Philbertson against you.” 

This was what the blue eyes of Juliette said when 
they looked into the handsome, stern, thoughtful face 
of the man who was her husband, but whom she knew 
not for such. 

So the beautiful, saintly young patrician drove 
away, leaving behind hera heart which yearned after 
her nately, which panted fiercely against the 
restraints which circumstances imposed, which failed 
for very fear when it noted the kindly compassion, 
the philanthropic pity, the general benevolence which 
embraced all humanity, and took him and his sorrows 
in, as one among the many—among the many—when 
he had a right to be all in all to her. Ah! what 
would she say, how would she look, if ever she 
learned the sequel to her own secret ? 

His face grew pale and stern, and he was walking 
into the rain unconsciously when Miss Random lightly 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

“ You are going away very fast,” she said, “'with- 
out bidding me good morning, or asking me how I 
intend to get home. Will you not call me acab?” 

There was one passing at the time, and Fernandez 
hailed it. 

“You might come with me,” said Florence; “it 








scholar? 
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is raining fast, and I would put you:down any- 
where.” 

“ Miss Random,” returned Fernandez, “I think 
you would be shocked if you discovered how poverty- 
stricken is my place of abode. I do not mean to 
say,” he added, smiling a little cynically, “that you 
would consider me deserving of a better place of 
abode, but I should not like your senses to be 
offended by the sights and sounds which abound in 
the district where I dwell.” 

“You could not give me a greater treat!” cried 
Florence, “than to take me into such a neighbour- 
hood. Have I not told you thatI wish toenrol my- 
self in a = which shall have for its object the 
alleviation of suffering, and the instruction of the 
ignorant? Therefore, pray let me accompany you. 
Besides, I have a great deal to say to you.” 

“ In that case I am at your service,” answered Fer- 
nandez, ‘politely. 

So he followed Miss Random into the cab. It 
rolled off with them through the muddy streets. The 
rain blew in at the open windows; Fernandez closed 
one, but left the other open for air. 

“T am going to advise you as a friend,” said Flo- 
rence. 

Fernandez bowed. ; 

“You may think me foolish,” continued she, “that 
I should busy myself in what concerns me not, or at 
least ought not to concern me. But I have entered 
upon @ course now—a course of philanthropy and 
kindness towards all my fellow-creatures, and I am 
afraid that I see a very great deal of trouble in store 
for you, unless you look out in time.” 

“Alas, Miss Random!” returned Fernandez ; 
“trouble and I are old acquaintances. I have been 
eo long used to the grim companionship of sorrow 
that I am scarcely so frightened with its ugly visage 
as you might imagiue, perhaps. But what trouble is 
it Ss see for me, Miss Random, that I do not see my- 
se 

“You are sarcastic,” returned Florence, a little 
hastily, colouring all through the carmine with 
which she had painted her poor, pale cheeks. “ But 
now we will see if you are against the news 
I have to tell you, and how you will take the advice 
Tt have to offer you.” 

The sarcasm of his tone was indeed displeasing to 
poor Florence. 

Fernandez meanwhile was wholly ignorant of the 
existence of the fierce flame which he had kindled 
in the heart of the woman of the world; he fancied 
that she wished to patrovise him, and he did not 
— to be patronised. Then Florence looked at him 

xedly. 

“You are very much in love,” she said, “ with 
Lady Juliette Cadette, and it is a love which grows 
on you, a love which is stronger than you:are, a love 
which is eating away your life, sapping your ener- 
gies, a jack-o’-lantern which is leading you over bogs 
and fastnesses towards a regular slough of despond, 
a pit of destruction—what you will. Do you know 
that negotiations have commenced between her guar- 
dian and the marquis, the father of Lord Crossby ? 
She will marry him as surely as you sit there!” 

The shock was sudden and unexpected, and Fer- 
nandez uttered a wild oath which he had learned in 
Spain, uttered it with the same lips which had just 
deen teaching the little children in the church of 
Saint Dunstan. Alas, for — humanity! Which 
among us dare cast the stone at the poor 


(To be continued.) . 








Tue Census.—Three Acts were passed in the late 
session to take the census of the United Kingdom. 
The first Act is for Ireland, and itis the daly one 
where the “religious profession” of the inhabi- 
tants is to be taken. e police are to ascertain on 
the 3rd of April the persons who abode in each 
house on Sunda , the 2nd of April. The next statute 
relates to England, and there no mention is made of 
religion, nor in the third Act relating to Scotland. 
On the 3rd of April the information is to be col- 
lected of all persons who abode in the house on 
Pree the er of pr Boner es! are to be in- 

ic ‘or neglecti ve yo or making 
false census. ‘Sanday, tho of April, is the day 
fixed by the three Acts. 

Kazzrine Bronze Staruzs CLEAN.—It was ob- 
served in Berlin that those of a bronze statue 
which were much handled by the public retained a 

surface, and this led to theconclusion that fat 
mething to do with it. An riment was 
therefore tried for some years with four bronzes : 
one was coated every day with oil, and A with 
a cloth ; another was washed every day with water ; 


the third was similarly washed, but was oiled twice 
® year; and the fourth was left untouched. The 
first looked beautiful; the third, which had been 
oiled twice a year, was passable; thesedond looked 


public authorities in this country who have charge 
of statues and other adornments will profit by the 

iment here described. 4 

ERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1871.—The pain- 
ters and decorators are completing their work in 
the Fine Art Galleries for the International Ex- 
hibition of 1871, We understand that it is the in- 
tention of her Majesty’s Commissioners to invite 
artists and exhibitors of all fine art works toinspect 
these eries shortly. Artists, manufacturers, 
and others, who have not expressed their desire to 
be admitted as exhibitors in 1871, are requested to 
do so before the 10th of November next, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
When envy breeds unkind division, 
There comes the ruin, there begins confusion. 
Henry VI. 
EsTHER WARMLY had no need to ask the atten- 
tion of Ida Le Clair to what she was about to say. 
“You must have heard,” whispered Esther, after 
a careful study of the sleep-locked face of the prince, 
“ that for several generations a bitter feud has existed 
between the two noble families of Altenburg and 
Arden?” 
“Oh, yes,” said Ida, noiselessly ‘moving her chair 
nearer to that of Esther. ‘The feud between the 
uses of Zurichbold and the Barons of Zweibrud- 
en. » 


“No, not so; you give only the respective titles 
of the two houses. The feud between the Alten- 
burgs and the. Ardens, which has been as bitter as 
gall for generations, and began before the Altenburgs 
came into possession of the principality of Zurich- 
bold, and that was two hundred years and more ago. 
When the family of Craftenburg became extinct by 
the death of the last of that name, an Altenburg, 
being nearest heir, became Prince of Zurichbold, 
much to the chagrin of the then head of the Arden 
family, who also was a near kinsman of the last 
Craftenburg. ‘They were kinsmen, and are yet, of 
course—these Altenburgs and Ardens—but they were 
furious rivals and haters of each other, as they are 
yet, and ever will be while one of those pestiferous 
Ardens exists to hate and be hated.” 
“ That is very true.” 
“ This feud has always kept the respective families 
very few in number,” continued Esther. ‘‘ There has 
been a sea, I may say, of bloodshed, and hundreds of 
men killed on both sides—ay, and women too, for the 
strife was among the women also. The houses, for 
generations, have fought each other—the Altenburgs 
to extinguish the Ardens, and the Ardens to extin- 
guish the Altenburgs—male and female,” 
“ Male and female ?”’ 
“ Yes, because females can inherit the principality 
with its title. That was fixed long ago. hoever 
he be, more noble or less noble, that may wed a female 
Altenburg having such rights, cannot deprive her of 
them or ~ Aeon, from holding Zurichbold as her 
own, with the title of Princess of Zurichbold. It is, 
in fact, a sovereignty, grand-dukedom. Thus, you 
see, it was and is necessary for the Ardens to be rid 
of every Altenburg to become Princes of Zurichbold.” 
“T understand now why this feud demanded war 
even upon women. That is horrible!” 
“ Well, this feud, as fierce as ever, was embittered 
when Prince Egbert, the father of our Prince Eus- 
tace, wedded the mother of our prince who sleeps so 
sweetly there.” 
“How was that?” 
“ Because the present Lord of Zweibrudden, Baron 
erry Von Arden, madly loved——”’ 
“ ’ 
“ And had been scornfully rejected by Lady Velina, 
our Dowager Princess, but then simply Countess 
Velina Von Karldenburg of Flanders, She loved 
Prince Egbert, the father of our Prince Eustace, and 
they were married in great state, I assure you, for I 
was present, a well-grown girl, at,the time.” 
“ A wedding is my delight,” said Ida, with anima- 
tion. “I wish I had been there to see it.” 
“Then you would now be as old as I am,” said 
Esther, tapping one of her slightly gray curls. 
“ Oh, I am very glad I was not there—I, who am 
not twenty-five. But goon.” 
“Then cease to interrupt me. Baron Hermann 
hated Prince Egbert with an hereditary hate before the 
prince married Lady Velina, and you may imagine 
he did not love him after that. Oh, our dowager 
8, who is still beautiful——”” 
** And she fifty years old now, Esther.” 
“ Pifty-six. ell, then she was perfectly charm- 
ing, and Baron Hermann had tried to gain her love 
and band, and especially her great fortune, before she 





dead; and the fourth was dul] and black. Perhaps 


kind of engagement existed at that time between 
Lady Velina and Baron Hermann.” 

“No matter. Lady Velina had a right to chango 
her mind, Esther. I have mine a dozen times. It 
is the only privilege we women have before mar- 
riage, and they—the men—don’t leave us that after- 
wards, Itisashame. But go on.” 

** Well, will you stop your cackle? I shall never 
get to ‘Baron Hermann’s Seal,’ if you interrupt me 

us. 

“See, my mouth is a stone!” 

“Very well. Baron Hermann went wild when he 
heard that Lady Velina had wedded his hated enemy, 
Prince Egbert. The baron was in France at the time, 
whither he had gone, half mad, one may say, because 
Lady Velina had refused to wed him. You may 
imagine he came back to Germany like a mad tiger— 
eager to kill the prince. But the prince was too 
phar and, capturing the baron, cut his ears 
oll —— 


“Good Heaven! cut his ears off ?” 

* Yes, because the baron had captured several ot 
the retainers of the prince, cut off their ears, and, 
having hanged the men, sent their ears in a purse to 
Zurichbold with this message: ‘ This is the only 
tribute an Arden will ever pay to an Altenburg.’ 
Oh, I assure you, our great nobles of Germany make 
war that is war.” 

“ And they call themselves Christians !” 

“My faith! What has Christianity to do with a 
family feud between noble families? Well, the prince 
captured the baron and cut his ears off; he would 
have hanged him, but for the entreaties of Princess 
Velina. So, yiel to her wishes, he set the baron 
free—the baron without his ears. Stay—did you 
ever notice in the great hall, just over the throne of 
the ro two nails driven into the wall? No? 
Well, they are there, and until Prince Eustace became 
chief after his father, those two nails were piercing 
and holding there something else.” 

“ Oh, the two ears of Baron Hermann ?” 

“Yes. Prince Egbert nailed them up there with 
his own hands, and before the eyes of Baron Her- 
mann.” 

“ My lord!”’ 
Pt a our lerd, but our lord’s father—Prince 


“T meant, Good Heaven!” exclaimed Ida, with a 
shudder. 

“Oh, I thought you asked a question. Prince 
Egbert was a fiercer man than Prince Eustace, but 
no braver.” 

“No, for barbarity is not bravery.” 

“That is strange! You utter the very words used 
by Prince Eustace when, on being iustalled Prince of 
Zurichbold, he gave orders that the two dried and 
shrivelled ears of the baron should be taken away. 
‘Barbarity is not bravery’—his very words—from 
which you may judge that our prince has a softer 
heart than his father had. Well, Baron Hermann 
was set at liberty, after being subjected to many in- 
dignities. Why, we used to have here, in the 
stables of the castle, for many years, a donkey—the 
ugliest, sorriest donkey that ever brayed—known 
all over Zurichbold as ‘Baron Hermann’s War 
Horse!’ ” 

“Why so called, Esther?” 

“ Because the prince—Prince Egbert—after having 
cut off the ears of the baron and nailed them above 
his throne, saying, ‘ Behold Baron Hermann’s Tri- 
bute to an Altenburg,’ had the baron’s face and head 
shaved——” 

“ His head 2?” 

“ His head. He had a grand head of hair—he was 
a perfect Absalom. After his head had been shaved, 
Baron Hermann was tied upon that miserable mule, 
with his face towards its tail, a beggar’s jacket on 
his back, and so was borne, amid hootings and deri- 
sion, about Zurichbold for a whole day, then set free 
to make his way back to his castle of Zweibrudden as 
best he could. After that the mule was called ‘ Baron 
Hermann’s War Horse!’” 

“Ido not wonder now that Baron Hermann hates 
the Altenburgs.” 

‘That was bornin him. It was part of his blood 
to hate the Altenburgs. Well, after losing his ears 
and his beard—a grand beard !—and his hair—he was 

a very Absalom, I tell you, in his hair!—the baror 

nearly went mad!” 

** No wonder.” 

“ His beard and hair grew again, after a time, of 

course, but his ears! ah, his ears were here, in the 

great hall, on twonails! A year after that he married.” 

‘Oh, he found a wile?” 

‘‘Hearher! Found a wife! Why, Baron Her- 

mann was a very handsome man then, and rich too, 

and a noble with several titles, though he always 

liked that of Baron of Zweibrudden best. Of course 

some woman flung herself at his head—fifty did, I 

may say, though he married but one of them. She 





ever saw Prince Egbert; in fact, I have heard that a 


was a Tartar '” 
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“A Tartar?” 

“T don’t mean that she came from that country, 
Tartary. I mean she was as fierce a demon as the 
baron was—and is yet.” 

“She?” 

“Oh, she has been dead for many ‘years. If she 
is fierce yet, it isn’t on earth, thank the stars! As 
soon as she became Baroness of Zweibrudden—she 
came from one of your grand, noble families too—she 
made an oath.” 

“An oath?” 

“A vow—a terrible one—to have the ears of 
Prince Egbert before she died, if she had to cut them 
off herself with her scissors.” 

“My lord!” 

“No ; the ears of Prince Egbert. Our prince-wasn't 
porn then !”’ 

“T meant,-Good Heaven !” 

“Then why didn't you say so, my dear? ‘Well, 
she was jealous too—a perfect spider.” 

“ Jealous ?” 

“Of Princess Velina, who had been, ’twas said, be- 
trothed to the baron, and whom, she believed for a 
time,the baron loved ; so she madeanother-yow.” 

* Another ?” 

“ Yes; to have also the ears of Princess Velina.” 

** What a woman ?” 

“A woman! She was a tigress—a leopardess 
without spots! And didn’t she try hard to get those 
ears! Thank Heaven, ‘the ears of his highness, 
Prince Egbert, never left his head, and were buried 
withhim. Prince Egbert died fifteen years ago, you 
must know, in his bed, of fever——” 

“* Yes, yes, [know that,” interrupted Ida; who saw 
that Esther was about to ramble still farther from 
“ Baron Hermann’s Seal.” “‘ But, Beroness——what 
was her name? You know ‘that [ have lived nearly 
all my life in England ” 

“Tf you hadn't, Ida, you wotld know all I can tell 
you. Lady Wolvina was the name of that first fierce 
wife of Baron Hermann.” 

* Ah, and she did not succeed in cutting off the ears | 
of Prince Egbert with her scissors, nor the ears of 
Princess Velina ?” 

** No, butit was not for want of trying, you may be 
sure. After Baron Hermann lost his ears, the prince, 
Prince Egbert, made an attack on the well-fortified 
Castle of Zweibrudden, where the baroness was. 
There was a siege ; but while it was going on the ear- 
less baron secretly organised a great force in the forest, 
made a sudden attack upon this castle, and captured 
it.” 

“My stars! And Prince Egbert ?” 

“No; Prince Egbert, not imagining the baron was 
able to levy war, was besieging Zweibrudden, and as 
the Baroness made a stout defence, ‘the prince had 
need of nearly all his forces there. So this castle was 
surprised aud taken, at midnight, by Baron Hermann, 
with a great. horde of marauders at his back. Un- 
fortunately, the princess was here at the time— 
it-was a few months before the birth of her first son, 
the one who afterwards so mysteriously disappeared. 
The castle was defended bravely, though foree 
was small and‘taken by surprise—Sir David Orleton 
and ‘Count Charles, the brother of the Princess being 
here at the time. Caunt Charles was a delicate young 
man of great brayery, though ‘devoted to. books and 
learni He was also tenderly attached to his sister 
Velina, and she to him. In truth, no brother and sis- 
ter were ever more devoted to each other. Iwas here 
also, quite a child then. I slept in the-bedroom of tho 
princess. Never shall I forget that. night when the 
tierce Baron of Zweibrudden, after storming all the de=§ 
fences of the castle, penetrated to’ the private apant- 
ments of the ducal palace, sword and torch in- hand, 
fiercely demanding: * Where is Velina of Zurichbold ? 
Show me the wife of Egbert of Zurichbold!” Wewomen 
and maidens, cowering and trembling in the bedroom 
of the princess, and clinging to each other and to her 
highness, heard with horror these terrible cries, ‘which 
told us that the castle was taken! - Sounds of furious 
strife were heard everywhere—shrieks and groans, 
and war cries, and clash of steel—and these -sounds 
rapidly neared the door of _our.lady'sapartment ! The 
hall into which that door led-was soon filled with the 
same fearful clamour, and we knew ‘that all of our 
defenders who were left were desperately defending 
the safety of our lady. Suddenly the door was dashed 
in, and, an instant after, in sprang Baron Hermaun 
and many of his villains, all jn a confused struggle 
with several of our defenders, among ‘whom were 
Sir David and Count Charles.” 

Here Esther paused, covering her face’with ber 
hands, as if to shut out a dreadful scene, 

Ida Le Clair shivered, glanced tremblingty towards 
the door, and whispered : 

“Was it here, in this room ?” 

“ Yes, in this room, Ida. It was in this room that 
I beheld a dreadful, terrible combat, a series of com- 
bats and slaughters !” 

“Oh, Heaven !” 





“ Ah; had you\seen itall.as.I did! Onesby oneaall 
our defenders were cut down, until only Sir) David 
and Count Charles remained, both .covered with 
blood, and: they too ‘soon sank down, unable‘to fight 
more. What a'roar of delight peated fromthe throat 
of Baron Hermann: as he his foot upon the 
breast of Count Charles, and raised his sword to dis- 
patch him! 

“*My brother! it is‘my \brother!’ cried the prin- 
cess, rushing, forward then, and. creeping the sword 
arm of the baron. ‘Spare him, Herntann of Zwei-' 
brudden! Spare my brother !’ 

.“ The baron laughed tauntingly in her face as she 
clang to his still arm, and replied : 

“* As it is, and because.he is your brother, I shall 
kill him. I hate you. I hate him. I shall kill him. 
And as fortyou: you shall Jong for death before 
day-dawn |” 

** With that he made a furious stroke at the head 
of Count Charles. But the princess, clinging still to 
the baron’s arm, and screaming, ‘Spare my brother!’ 
turned the stroke aside. The’ blade of the sword 
struck the floor, and snapped at its hilt. The prin- 
cess was in her night-dress,andin her struggle with 
sad en her beautiful bosom, as white as snow, was 

red. 

“Seeing his sword broken, ‘the baron hurled the 
hilt aside, and turned furiously upon the -princess. 


‘His right hand was ungloved and reeking with the 


blood of those he had slain, and especially with that 


of Oount Charles, whose shoulder the sword of the | dre 


baron had pierced, even to the hilt, he raised it, with 
the fingers and thumb ontspread, and cried out, ia a 
voice hoarse with rage : 

*** Woman! I will not‘spare him mor you! As I 
loved-you once I hate you now, and thisis the-seal of 
my hate!’ Then he struck the bare bosom of the. 
princess & furious blow. ‘The cruel stroke-hurled her, 
to'the floor. Right thereshe fell said Esther, pale, 
and pointing towards the middle: of the apartment. 
‘*T can see hernow!” 

“Oh, Heaven!” , 

“Yes, right there, Ida, where that chair is now, 
she fell, and we all thought that she’was dead, slain 
be that brutal blow. She tid-not move after she fell.., 

hen Baron Hermann ‘struck her she--went down 
backwards, heavily, violently! Oh, we were sureshe, 
was killedonthe instant, I was'there in that corner, 
Ida, half dead with fear, on my’ knees, in‘the ruffian, 
grasp of a bearded marauder, who howled im my ear 
that [ was to be his little wife. Iwas searcely twelve, 
years old then, Ida.” 

“* Tt savas terrible, Esther!” 

“The other women, and we'were fifteen in all, for 
many of the females of the eastle-had sought refuge’ 
in this apartment, were here end thereon their knees 
imploring merey from the'raffians of the baron—and 
he the greatest ruffian of them all. “When that blow, ; 


that sounding slap of a strong mau's hand upon ‘the }, 


bare bosom of s delicate woman reng-out! clear and 
sharp as the crack of a coachmen's ‘whip, and the 
princess fell like a stone, a ‘silence .as of death 
seized all! Butas all eyes turned and stared-at the 
prostrate princeds, for- horror dield ‘all frezen into a 


‘stare at her, even the marauders gave a, groan ; ‘for 


they then saw, what we of ‘the castle ‘knew might 
well be—the blow had perhaps crushed the life ofone 
unborn, ‘as “well as the ‘life of ‘the princess. .Bven, 
Baron Hermann’s fury was-inetantly checked, for he: 
cried out, almost immediately: 

“* Leave the room !—all-except:she-women of the 
castle. Away, men! let us share the spoihwe may 
find in the ‘treasure vaults of Zuauichbold. ‘ Women, 
attend to the princess, and, if shewevive, send quick 
word to me below. If she be dead, or should die, tdll 
me of it in the morning.” 

“ He left the room hurriedly, and ‘all bis roffians 
went with him. We.gathered ‘about the princess ; | 
we found she was still alive; we placed her on the 
‘bed ; and hardly had «we done so-wken Sir Davi, 
whom we had thought was dead, sprang to-his ‘feet 
and rushed to the princess. Wegave way for him, 
for he was a famous ph and-surgeon. He | 
seemed to forget his own wounds end danger. He | 
might easily have escaped then bythe secret stair- 
case;-but he thought only of the; princess. ‘ Very. 
soon she revived—revived ‘to hear great clamour 
in the court-yard below—a clamour that roared up | 
suddenty, and, in the midst of ‘this mproar gnd.sound 
of battling below, in rushed Prince Kgbert~——” 

“ Prince Egbert the Bold?” 

“Aye! ' Heaven be ‘!” «geplied | Esther, 
while her eyes flashed fire. °He.had divined the 
intended attack while he besieged Zweibrudden. He. 
had set out in haste, too late te preveut it, but; 
in time to 
snatch the just-won prize from the baron. . Of all 
who had invaded Z not a score escaped the 
vengeance of Prince Egbert; but-among these who | 


those ‘who had. made it, and to | be 


as fierce as ever! Searcely five months: ‘after the 
baron struck that blow, Ida, the princess ‘became a 
mother. The ehild born was ,her first-born son, 
.young Prince: Hgbert Richard—or,: as we always 
}calied him «during his short life with: us, Prince 
Richard. He was born with that:strange birth-mark 
~~‘ Baron Hermann’s Seal’ :we call it—on his bosom. 
Good Heaven, deliver us! the:brutal hand had im- 
priuted itself, red and outspread, on the bosom of the 
unborn babe when the blow emote:the sbreast of its 
mother! 'Well,:as you «have ‘heard, the young 
+ prince, whilean infant~and.a splendid babe he was! 


—m vl with his nurse, a ‘young 


“Yes; it is believed Baron'Hermann secretly put 
the-child and the. nurse to.death:” 
“ The child, no deubt ;'but»as for thei nurse—ah, 
}there: Ivhave mywoabts, _ Liwill not..speak:of ‘that 
now,” said Esther, gravely, “as I mayibe;wrong ; yet 
I think that the nurse,/Sada’Probstar, may be still 
living —_ in Zweibrudden Castle. That’sa mys- 
tery. it-alone ; for I have never said eo:much to 


any one before, uot being 
sent ‘Prince «was. born, behold * Baron 
And when his sister-~she 


sure, Well, when our pre- 


Eustace, 
Hermann’s Seal’ again! 
died young—was born, behold again {Baron Her- 
mann’s Seal!’ Then when the first-born of Prince 
Eustace and::Princess Agnes -was born, again be- 
hold that mark, descended clear and distinct to the 
second: generation ; and so with all of their chil- 


in. 
“ It is wonderful!” 

“Yet not so wenderful as that itis there on the 
‘bosom of that forestibabe there,” said Esther. “‘ As you 
Agnes, ason—you rince Egbert we ca! im— 
also po arena Seappinetilp as the first-born of hi 
grandfather, Prince Egbert the Bold, had.” 

“His nurse also, Esther.” 

“ True; and doubtless the hate of Baron Hermann 
and Baron Senlis brought. that about. We know 
only that ‘the first-born of ‘Prince. Dgbert, and the 
first-born of Prince Eustace, with their nurses, Sada 
Probstar and — Richt, poe _ oe 
thirty-five e secoud mine years. ago. 
believe toc that Prines Eustace would jhave been cut 
off or carried away in his infancy, but for the vigi- 
lance of his parents after the loss of theireldest.son. 
Prince Eustace, being nearly,always. inthe active 
\service-of the QOhbarles, has not-weged war 
against the.old baron; and of «late years the latter 
‘bas ceased all open warfare,against Zurichbold. But 

-exists, especially as the younger baron, 
Black Senlis of Karlwold, sought the loye of: our 
» Agnes, anid.even dared secretly and in 
resent at Prince Bustace’s marriage, 
pater ve a loud voice: 

Pore ne om of Von wre mere ratieioes of 
Zurichbeld, may die childless !’ 

“ Therefore re believe. Black Senlis of Karl- 
wold madeaway with the first-born of,our lord, even 
‘as;we have no. doubt. Basless Hermann of Zweibrad- 
den 'made.away with ‘the first-bern: of our lord’s, fa- 

ther.” 

“ Lave no doubt :ofiit,: Esther. , But now that you 
have told me: of ithe origin of ‘Baron Hermann’s 
Seal,’ I-wonder:my brain into a fever to imagine how 
it isthatewe find it.on the bosom of the babe of—no- 


body knows who, nor 

The tale eld: by Esther was much more diffaso 
and rambling than we have told it, so thattheigray 
of dawn had. beguntovappear when Ida made the 
rh woasied ri till slept, wh Id Kk 

e Wi ince still slept, when, as Ida spoke, 
arose quickly and glided to'thebed. 

Tda Le Clair, with ‘her heart: beating fast, was at 
the bedside instantly. 

The princess was moving ‘uneasily in her sleep. 
She was about to awake, In few moments she did 
swake, and sag re Ida — breathless Witt sx 
pectation, fear, as gazed ssearly nto 
the prem gn naaringg 2 ni Ai an whether or not 
the light.of fully restored reason wae in them. 

‘CHAPTER XVI. 


“Tux wishedtor Kght of fully restored reason was 
the unfortunate Princess 


in the beautiful eyes" of yess of 
Zorich 
It did. not seem to be there‘at the first moment of 
her awaking from the deep sleep which had con- 
tinned for,/hours. There was an ait inquiring, and 
wildered. glancing, almost wildly, here and there, 
sary a greg ve wer ie tone oA ta 
the sleeping .babe at her was. plain she 
nised the fact. that.an heir to Zurichbold had 





did escape was Baron Hermann. Ah, he a been born 


Tda, and his hate: against the house of Altenburg is 


to.her. 
“ Esther! Ida! Ob, I remember now; and my 
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ppc ng 3 own darling. babe!—my dittle daughter} you might see his hutof logs at the other side. Come 


ht Esther as she heard these words. 

cess draw the child tenderly to,her | built edifice of logs and stone, two storeys in height, 
bosom, “ it,is very evident that she reme all } which loomed up black and forbidding in the gloom 
up to the time when Sir David's | of night. 
medicine threw her into delirium. Dear lady, your 


Isabella 
“ Ah!” 
and saw the 


that has passed, 
mind is clear?” 


“Clear? Yes--why not? Why.do.youand - before the Riders, were. united under one chief. I 


stare.so strangely at me? Ah, how weak I am! 
thiok I have slept a very long time.” 
“ Nearly a week, my dear lady.” 
“ Nearly a. week! Asleep all .that time ?” 
§ Asleep, my y, or in.a mild delirium.” 
“Can it be?” 


“ True, my lady. » Your babe was born on the-15th,|, there, 


of the month, now. it.is day-dawn, of the 21st. 
Does your highness remember. nothing that has 
taken place around you during all that time?” 

“Your question sets.my mind-.at..work,”. replied 
the princess, musingly, ard, closing -her..eyes, she 
seemed to be reflecting, as one:who essays to recall 
the confused memory of a long-dream. 

The two attendants exchanged glances of alarm. 

et reneuiber nothing,” Gy : said Pe Beaneges, 
opening her e to. admire the beauty and. evident 
ae of the a by Only ws ae I thad a very 

isagreeable dream. eamed tI..pressed to m 
bosom a dead infant.” / 

Ida Le Olair turned away instantly, to hide the 
paleness that she knew had swept the, roses from her 
ruddy cheeks. Esther Warmly yawned to conceal 
a sudden trembling that had seized on, her.li 

“A fearful dream it was, my dearlady. Think,no 
more of it, since Heaven seldom, bestows upon a 
mother so fair and strong ababe.as this.” 

“Yes, a fearful dream it was, good Esther—in 
which I fancied Isaw you, Ida, bearing away the 
Bo ee 

my lady!”. p & eh at 
her heart, .and.covering her face.with her hands. 

“I cannot recall all my dream.” 


“ Do not attempt:to do-so, my dear ly, eince your 
mind is not in a fit state to.be troubled, 

“The prince awakes!” Ida Le Clair, at 
this moment ; and scarcely had she uttered.the words 
when .Prince Eustace, rto, unperceived .by his 
wife, the highback of the great. chair in which he 
had been sleping having hidden him from her view, 
erpee quickly and hastened to the. e. 

must, - . ; we have not 
seen since he set forth from the “Jron Hand”. inn 
with Rudolph Schwartz. 

The treacherous innkeeper had no intention to 
visit.the town,,or rather village of Korldam, which 
was in fact far away on the rds Zweibrud- 
den. It had been agreed between him and Ulgitha 
that the boy should be put, out of the way for a few 
days. So, after riding several miles through the fo- 
rest, Schwartz doubled Hire his courge, and, 

g, #,wide gircuit, rode darther than ever from 
a wearer and temaminthalniarion oh pape 

ey at noon and partook of a silent m 
together, then rode, on in silonce as_before. To- 


wards night, however, Schwartz, began to express, in 
& growling, self-reproachful way, his fearthat. he had 
hecome bewildered. 


“ We-are lost, I fear,” he at length said, halting ab- 


ruptly. 
“Lost! I did not. think you,coyld ;be Jost.ia the 
forest-ryou whe have.always lied init,” xemarked 
the boy,.with an uneasy gignge at his surly com- 
nD. 

“I haven't lived in the foyest.all my life, hoy.; and 
even those who ee N 


He remained silent, as-if in deep; f 
ppevines fon . deep thought, for 


vane! We are not lost, afterall, dnt were 
way to Korldam. .We cannot 


reach the village to-night. I should have taken the | him 


right-hand path when we crossed the stream a while 
back. Bah then we need not spend the night in the 
open air. 

“There. is some comfort-in -knowing: that,” said 
Ernest, shivering, for the air was quite keen. 

“Yes. We are not far from the home of an ac- 

mine ;-at ‘least, I think we are not. I 
shall soon know, if we come out of this ravine into.a 
clearing. I have not been hereabout for many a year.” 

As he had been there a few days before, this state- 
ment was not strictly ¢orrect. 

“My. acquaintance,.an old trooper named Hansfelt, 
may be dead, or have moved away. In, either case 
we can sleep comfortably in his hut, which used to 
havea good stable attached to it.” 


Boon. after the above, convers they emerged 


ation, 
from the ravine, and began to cross a large field. 
“IL know.where we are!” yelled Schwartz, in ja 
feigned ecstasy of delight, and laughing hoarsely. 


on; we are all right now.” 
A short ride took them to the front of a square- 


‘*T fear no one lives here now,” growled Schwartz. 
‘It was built and used for a fort.many years ago, 


can see no signs of life or light about ;,can you ?” 
The eyes of the boy were keen, and.acoustomed to 
igi far more so than Schwartz imagined, 


front of the edifice. 

“Tam not sure,” he whispered to, Schwartz, “but 
in the turret or look-out on the top of the fort, 
is. man or @.great beam leaning out.of the window. 
There, I am sure it moved.” 

“I can see nothing, boy; not even the window, 
, though I remember there was.onathere. I'll venture 

to hail, Hallo!” 

Here the treacherous innkeeper raised a roar loud 
enough to be heard half a mile. 

“~ o! Pass on, or I'll break your bones:” 
howled a hoarse voice from,the turret window. 

“Ha! I know that voice,”. said Schwartz,.with an 
oath. “Hallo! Tromp Hansfelt! Are-you there? 
Iam Rudolph Schwartz, of the ‘Iron Hand.’”’ 

“You are? Then you area villain. The last 
time we met you.cheated. at dice, and I,owe you a 
beating for that,” replied the. voice. “So I adyise 
you. to hurry back to your old crow's nest, and save 
your bones.’ ‘ 

“ Come, we will not dispute about that, my friend. 
That happened years ago. Here I am with a gentle 
lad, needing food and shelter for the night.” 

“Can you pay well for that?” 

“ As liberally as you like.” 

“That alters the,case. Have patience, and I'll 
come down and unbar.the.door,” said the voice. 
Not long after, Ernest-heard a great rattling of 
chains and thumping of heavy bars, and the grating 
of a rusty bolt in a xusty lock,in the front part of 
the lower storey. 

“The old miser, guards his old den as if it was a 
besieged castle,’’ said Schwartz, with a careless 
laugh. ‘t But here he.is.” 

The thick and narrow door was thrown open, a 
flood of light streamed out, revealing the two in their 
saddles, and the owner of .the fortress, as he stood, 
torch in hand, scowling from the doorway. 

He was a tall, savage-looking old man, plainly of 
great vigour, gray baired,.and ;bearded to the eyes, 
— in wolf skin, with the-fur, coarse and grizaly, 
outside. ‘ 

Ernest by .no.means liked this man’s appearance, 
)but saw no way of bettering his position. 

The man did not.even glance twice at the lad, but 
said in a half-surly tone to Schwartz: 

“ You knew he. way to. the stable. There’s been 
no. change. since you were here. Let the boy dis- 
mount wa combi, while yyou.see to the brutes. I 
had just. prepared my, eypper, when I heard the sound 
of your horses’ feet qrossing the. field.’’ 

“ Dism: Aad,” -said Schwartz to Ernest. “I 
will take care of the mule.” 

The lad obeyed, but did not dare take off the sad- 
lest his jealous.care of, it should excite the sus- 
1 of the per. 
Schwartz moved away, the mule, and 
‘Ernest entered.the rude but strongly built honse. 
“ Wait a. mo boy,”.said Hansfelt as he thrust 
the. butt, of tev.iate a soeket in the svall. of the 
Daxvow-ball. “I must secure my door. .Sehwartz 
igge eae one pir teht,asthaitasse 
_ Ernest stood apart, ng at Hansfelt, asthe latter 
fastened chains, bars, and bolts. But the ‘boy, 
alarmed by some. instinct which told kim he was,in 
and from this.ruffian in wolf's skin, secretly 
drew his dagger, and held it ready for use behind 


Hansfelt, as active and fierce as the wolves whose 
hides he.wore, had.no sooner finished his work.at the 
door, than ae a oanyes oe ay men gan : 
+o grasp his-arms and b on the spot, suc 
belog ihe plan that, hed been agreed mpon by him 
and the innkeeper. } 
But with a movement as quick.as light the .reso- 
lute and. vigilant -boy evaded the leap, and -plunged 
his dirk to the hilt in the thigh of the roffian. 
“Ob!” roared Hansfelt, smarting with .psin, aad 
astounded by this.unexpected resistance. from one he 
had regarded.as-a mere child. “ Youre a wasp, 
en? -Come, you have hurt me badly! Throw 
wn, that dirk,.or I’ll chop your head. off. with 


As he spoke he raised the broad-bladed, short- 
handled axe he always wore in his belt. 
“No! Let me out—let me out!” exclaimed 
Ernest, who was now. between the door and his 





“This is Hansfelt’s field; and if it wasn’t so dark, 


vigilance, 
and he darted them here and there over the black | li 


‘**See here, my lad,” said Hansfelt, who was now 
satisfied that his hurt-was a mere flesh wound of no 
great moment, the wolf skin having checked in a 
great degree the fury of the thrust. ‘I don’t want 
to hurt you. I mean, though, to make an end of the 
man'who came with you. He cheated mo of a largo 
sum, and I mean to have his life for it. You and I 
can be friends, if you like.” 

“Then why did you rush at me?” 

“To tie you, and keep you quiet while I have my 
way with Schwartz.” 
gh BeFrpEn the boy, began to shout, as if for dear 


@: 
“Schwartz! Schwartz! Take care! Beware! 
Rescue, Schwartz! Rescue!” 

Poor lad! He thought that if Schwartz were to 
be killed or badly hurt, their journey to Korldam for 
the doctor wouldend where they were. So, heedless 
of the danger to himself, he brandished his dirk, with 
his back to the wall, and filled the building with his 
cries to the treacherous Schwartz. 

That villain, by that time at the rear of the house, 
and leaning in at an open window, heard these cries, 
and grinned. 

“ T'll rush in presently,” he thought, “ when I hear 
Hansfelt cry ‘ Aha!’ and be knocked on the head for 
my pains—at least the boy shall think so, for he is. 
not to see through this plot. Come, it is time Hans- 
felt yelled ‘Aha!’ I hope he will not hurt the boy, 
since Ulgitha has made such a fuss about it. If I had 
my diamonds back, I'd be glad if the whelp was made 
silent for ever. His father broke my jaw once, and 
I have not forgiven that.” 

Meanwhile Hansfelt stared at the resolute Jad, un- 
willing to harm him, because of his agreement with 
the innkeeper, .and yet not- knowing how he was to 
bind him without receiving another and perhaps 
more serious thrust from the dagger. 

While he paused irresolute, there was aclash of 
chains in one of the;small dungeon-like rooms which 
opened into the narrow hall—a series of rapid clash- 
ings, as of some furious beast chained and leaping 
madly to break his-chain; short, hoarse barks, and 
terrible howls of rage. 

At the same, time Schwartz, to keep up theagreed, 
upon deception, began to shout, and batter upun the 
heavy shutter of the window, as if trying to force an 
entrance at the rear. 

“Courage, lad, courage!” he roared, hammering 
and yelling. “Courage! ‘I’llemash in in a moment! 
Villain Hansfelt, don’t dare harm the.boy! Be a 
man! Fight a man—fight me!’’ 

“ Do you hear that roaring and leaping in there ?’’ 
said Hansfelt, pointing over his shoulder towards. 
the place whence the noise of a furious beast was. 
heard. “ Thatis my wolf, Horak—a wolf I caught 
when he wasa cub. Hoe’s a very fiend when he gets. 
loose. He thinks I am being assailed. He is trying. 
to break his chain. He wants.to get at. you. He'd 
make one, only one mouthful of you, boy! ‘Throw 
down the dirk, or I'll go-let him.loose !” 

“Schwartz, Schwartz! Be quick! Help!’ 
shrieked the poor lad. “Hasten! Hemeans.to kilb 
us, Rudolph ! 


**Come, “Horak! Come, Horak!” shouted Hans- 
felt, assured-that his furious beast could not break 
his chain, and hoping to so affright the lad that his. 
dagger might fall. “At. him, Horak!” he. cried, 
es his hands. “ Tear him, Horak, tear him to 
bits ” 
The great gray wolf in his lair, a monster in size, 
a very evil one in his fury, hearing these loud cries 
of his master, howled and strained at his chain, snap- 
_ping.and biting tthe iron links with his.enormous. 
teeth. Crouching against the wall before each furious 
leap, he sprang out with all his streagth to the full 
length ot his chain, again and, again, howling, roar- 
, snarling. 
si: Do; 9 BS him, boy? Do you hear him? Take 
care! He may enaphis chain. Take care! Drop 
the dagger! At him, Horak! Come, Horak!” cried 
Hansfelt, clapping his hands, with his heavy axe 
under hisarm. “ Tear him, Horak!” 
“ Courage, lad, courage! I am nearly in!” pealed 
the harsh, hoarse voice of Schwartz, at the rear of 
the house, 
Crash! Snap! Ha! the fierce wolf has broken his 
chain at last! He springs out from his lair like a 
tempest hurled by a thunderbolt, with wide, distended 
jaws, bristling to the yawning throat with glisten- 
ing fangs, white, sharp, and pointed—his red jaws 
dripping with froth, his fearful eyes glaring; a ter- 
rific demon of a mad beast, thirsty, and famishing 
for blood. * 
He is loose, and in the narrow hall, bounding past 
his ruffian master,and aiming for the throat of the 


lad! 
Now Heayen help thee, son of the diamond mer- 





enemy. 


cheat! 
(To be continued.) 
. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rosz P.—Declined with thanks; the piece is rather too 
sentimental, 


RoseBeLt and Syowpror.—The colour of the one lock 
48 flaxen, the other is dark brown. 

NicotraNa.—We are sorry that we cannot acquaint 
you with the name of the author. 


G, M. 8.—The receipt for the cure of rheumatism, by 
the application of the volatile oil of mustard, appeared 
in No. 382 of Tae Lovopow Reapxrer. 

Litrie Rosiz.—All the numbers of Tue Lonpoy REapER 
are in print. The tale of the “‘ Sword Maker of Toledo " 
appeared in numbers 89 to 105 inclusive. 

C. J. D. P.—The deep andijtrue feeling apparent in your 
verses would be appreciated if their faulty construction 
did not prevent their publication. 

Cc. L. B. (Bath).—You should apply to some toy-shop 
keeper in your town or vendor of periodicals, who would 
procure the sheets of characters trom a London dealer; 
price about sixpence each set. 

Mrs. P. will doubtless have perceived that Lire axp 
Fasuion was incorporated with the Lonpon Reaper, and 
that the continuation of the tale ‘‘ The Flower of El Al- 
meda” has appeared in the latter publication. 

Epitu LILLIAN, —The word “excelsior " literally means 
“higher.” The poet employs it to excite his readers to 
greater achievements in virtue. He would have it ring 
in their ears, urging them to lofty and yet loftier pur- 
suits rhode. - 

_A. B. —The Kinder: Garten is the name of a system of 
a for children, which is enlivened 
= assisted by toy 2 games, and singing. A book has 
been published on the subject which you can hear of at 
any bookseller's of standing. 

JANETTE R—1. The German pronunciation of the word 
is “ Lipzig.” 2. “Between Lottie and me” is correct. 
“ Between Lottie and 1” ought never to be said, because 
the pre position “between” governs the objective case, 

and “1” is in the nominative. 

Diamond Hunter.—The locality of the recently dis- 
covered diamond fields is near the Cape of Good Hope. 
‘The mode of reaching them is by steamship from London 
for Cape Town and Algoa Bay. The cost of a passage in 
the steerage, including provisions for the voyage and a 
through passage to the fields, is thirty pounds, 

Jenxivs.—We think that the tenant can make no 
charge for warehousing the furniture unless he stated his 
intention to do so at the time it was left with him. If 
he wishes to make a charge, he should now write to the 
landlord to that effect ; and if the letter can be delivered 
in the presence of a witness who is aware of its contents, 
so much the better. 

Rosa.—Joan of Arc is the name of a lady who com- 
manded a French army which fought against and defeated 
the English, compelling them to raise the sioge laid to the 
French town of Orleans. She was often wounded, and at 
last was wrongfully and cruelly burned to death. All this 
happened between four and five hundred years ago. 

Witt Guy.—l. In the French revolution war of 

1793 and following years, the then Emperor of Germany 
lost the Netherlands, many of the territories west of the 
Rhine, and the Italian States. It is as long ago as 
1848 since Prussia Dey her intention to promote 
the consolidation of the German Empire which had been 
dissolved by the great Napoleon. 

Constant Reaper.—An English version of the Chad 
referred to appeared in “ Bohn's Classical Library,” 
series which can be obtained at almost any bookseller’ . 
Homer's works are comprised in two volumes, price 5s. 
each; Virgil's, in one volume, price 3s. 6d. ; Plato’ s in 
six volumes, price 5s. each; and Demosthenes in five 
volumes, price 53. each, 

CuarLotre.—The entire population of the globe has 
been estimated at about thi: m hundred millions. Of 
this number only about five hundred millions, or less 
than one half, profess Christianity in one form or an- 
other. You are therefore correct supposing that the 
missionaries sent abroad by the various denominations 
of Christians have plenty of work on hand Into the 
question raised by the recent Chinese massacre we can- 
not enter. 

D. A.—The objection to the marriage of cousins, othe 
things being equal, rests upon medical grounds. It is 
said that the as of such a marriage are not likely 
to be healthy. The fact, however, is not always in ac- 
cordanee with the theory, and many such marriages have 
cesulted in much happiness, and in strong, sound chil- 








dren. The better plan is to hear what the family medi- 
cal man has to say on the subject before you endeavour 
to persuade your lady-love to relinquish her scruples. 

E. 8. T.—You cannot takeadvantage of your own error. 
Notwithstanding the irregularities referred to, the mar- 
riage, having taken place, is valid. No decree of nullity 
would be pronounced on account of the circumstances in 
question. If the law be called upon to take cognisance of 

what transpired, it will, while uphoiding the marriage, 
punish for the perjury which appears to have been com- 
mitted at the time the licence was applied for- 


Litriz Dorrr.—l1. Covers for the Lonpox Reaper can be 
procured at the publication office, price 1s, 3d. 2. Wecan- 
not say that castor oil is absolutely injurious to the hair ; 
if at all, however, it should. be applied sparing 
It is hardly consistent with that ect cleanliness which 
is the most essen requisite. It is quite right to re- 
cognise your friend in church—that is, provided the re- 
cognition be after the termination of the service. 

W. G. P.—It is difficult to sup 
brother is acting in excess of his authorit; ty, because heis 
doubtless aware that in such a@ case the Court of Chan- 
— — upon appli to it, vel ‘hina to desist 

to render an account. We should rather think that 

he may be empowered by the will to take the manage- 

ed time. The dissatisfied brothers should 

pe aoe: Be a 3.4 of the will from Doctors’ Commons, and, 

— read it carefully, talk the matter over with 

some frien of the ene. All this can be done without 
professional assistance. 

CorrEsPonpENT.—The art of imitating stained 
is called Diaphanie, and i cenaitie of a variety o' ~ 
signs or pictures in colours upon prepared 
transparent paper. This paper is applied to the glass in 
windows, doors, ste, by means of a clear white varnish. 
The materials can be purchased at establishments where 
artists’ colours are sold. The glass must be scrupulously 
clean, the design cut carefully to fit the glass, and the 
printed side placed next the glass. Subsequently the ex 

ternal surface is varnished with the liqueur diaphane. 
You have correctly stated the time of service necessary 
for candidates for a second-class engineer's certificate. 


THE “ BETTER LAND.” 


This world is just as bright a world 
As we may choose to make it— 
A land of beauty, or of gloom, 
Whichever way we take it. 
We're apt to cast our eyes above, 
And send our thoughts efying 
Through s: to find the “ Better Land” 
For which we're ever sighing. 


The Master Hand hath scattered wide 
His glorious gifts to win us, 
And if we do our duty well 
We may have Heaven within us ; 
We need not soar so very igh 
To drink pure dra of pleasure, 
as * I so deep beneat! eae feet 
immortal treasure. 


ur * Better Land ”’ is here, my friend, 
Within our hearts, my neighbour ; 
Then let us beautify the place 
By more abundant labour: 
Root up the weeds, and sow the seeds 
4 honest, true endeavour, 
That God may make His dwelling there 
For ever and for ever! M.A. K, 


J.C. Sawer. (Glasgow).—We do not think you would be 
entitled to claim for the ae to be ne ies have 
referred any special h ie Penny 
Postage. Mr, Rowland Hang embodied the many ideas 
yee reviously current in his plan which was put forth in 

, and to him the glory of the scheme was publicly 
assigned No doubt the honourable member to whom 
allude was pertinacious about the matter generally, 
it was not to his plan that the Committee of the ae 
of Commons gave a sanction. Then as to the bare idea— 
that is very old; although its operations were limited, 
there was such a thing as a penny- a in brags oy in 
1681, which passed into the hands of the Crown in 1690. 

Lorrtir.—We daresay that it is very Soa to flirt ; there 
is no reason that we could adduce which would keep 
such a propensity in check. At the same time we do not 
wish to be quoted as an authority for the thing Tike poste of 
the practice. Flirts we suppose are something 
they are born with the propensity Nye cannot acquire 
it by mere tuition. They seem to uite independent 
of anything approaching to love in its proper form. Ad- 
miration, display, amusement, power of exciting 
emulation in the male sex, and the ca capacity to inflict a 
sting now and then are ideals which have greater charms 
for them the production ef any deep and fore 
feeling in a lover. PWe feel powerless to 
from putting your qualifications to the test. We pel nm 
say that you would undertake a most arduous and very 
thankless task. 

J. Datrp.—Practically, our answer is “try.” It is 
— worth while to go into the controversy you would 

Perhaps Dr. Johnson was in one of his morbid 
Sarin when he wrote that no man improved much 
after forty, for he papanees some of his best works at a 
much later period of life than that. We are inclined to 
think that age is not necessarily a limit to a man’s intel- 
lectual powers, and that, t' ‘ore, on the mere score of 
age, none There posiyet course, at a 

ods, be a plication and a taste an ability to stu 

ut Ly ob; —_  ~ Seve J be taken to age when it 
recorded that Isaac ton wrote some of his most in- 
terestin ng eoaekies = his eigh os and in his 
ninetieth gave to the Set patients 
of a romantic tale by Chalkhill, ‘‘ the friend of Spenser’ 
Then, again, Hobbes na a many others pursued their 
lite: bours at an equally advanced period of life. If 
the habit of study be thoroughly acquired in youth, there 
is, we should yh despite Dr. Johnson's assertion, no 
period to which life may extend at which it cannot be 
persisted in with enjoyment as well as advantage. 


Lavy Frances L.—Tastes and opinions differ so much 
as to the character of music that we could not presume 


that the eldest 











to make a selection for you. It will be much the better 
plan to visit some music-seller’s, and there upon 
the vino! ge of the ibe perenne which he show 
ou. prevention of nina, all 
red can bo d Fig is to avoid excess in liquids, , and 
shou, 0 and e vig daily Ne as to 
the names: “Emily signifies the pelpeed one, and Frances, 
the free. grant is the designation of a young lion, and 
Leonard the og a & ofa being similar to or like a 
lion. Lawrence is t is crowned with laurels, and 
Arthur is the lg for a ane 3 man. Theuse of the 
scissors will promote of the eyelashes and 
eyebrows. The ear a of the hair will not be ped 
an occasional scorch or.singe. The most beneficial 
things for the hair are cleanlinessand exercise. By both 
the bale action of the skin is — . which the 
and beauty of the hair. rs. Bancroft, 
ag Miss Marie Wilton, is the Son ree of the Prince 
of Wales’ -K Theatre. Whena and gentleman are in- 
trod to each other, the lad: fd name should be first 
mentioned. Fido or Hero woul Lcdnd sgt rear fea 
Your last mode o CO any ane ee aga rai ae om mu- 
sical composer is most preferable. 
“seven, short, et, affectionate, domes- 
Fines pho ‘ ns. Respondent must be 
respectable, s' , and fond of home. 

Rosin, eighteen, ‘doxk, curly hair, and would like to 
correspond ‘a a. Bg romgd not over seventeen, who 
must be passable in looks, and a Protestant. 

Borper Kyicut, nineteen, 5ft. 44in., fair complexion, 
and in a good position, Respondent must be affectionate, 
and fond of home. 


Carrr §., seventeen, tall, brown hair and eyes, loving, 
and domesticated. Respon mdent should be young, tall, 
and respectable; a mate of a vessel preferred. 

. Lizzim C,, nineteen, dark brown eyes regen ms good 
tempered, loving, domesticated, and tradéesman’s 
daughter. Respondent must be kind poe al steady, and 
industrious: 

; be po ome tall, Fee a cea Fh hair, iS leching, 

on ome, ani 8 pon tm a 
tall, fair, domesticated, _ port at typed g lively girl, about twenty- 
one. 

E. G. desires to correspond with a lady from twenty- 
pag Sees f ears of age with a view to marriage. 
is thirty-six, fair, loo! , of good birth, and 

holds a ponsible appointment in the Ci A lady 
with a 8) income ‘erred, but not essen 

Moss Rosk and a vr ng Rose,” 
a beautiful dancer ond puts cm 
thust be be tal Sie with blue Navy 


Florence,” tall, and 
Sino 8 + any must be ‘dark’; an of wash the Navy 
Luan Rose and Lrpia ANNIE.— 
Pp. —) 5ft. 6in., fair, light-b 


Lillian Rose 
ne eel hair, and 
Respondent must 
ecaste, and in a good position. “ 
teen, 5ft. 4in., dark eyes, dark brown 
ing. Respondent t must be tall, fair, gentlemanly. 
a good position. 

Frances M. and Trne B.—“ Frances M.,” dark, ami- 
abie, fond of home, and lov: Respondent must, be 
fair, of medium height, and fond of poe “Tyne B. 
nineteen, brown hair and eyes, meee and do- 
mesticated. Respondent Smtas be vether © , and 
loving. 

Lizz1s Rosamowp and Mary Evetry.—“Lizzie,” twenty, 
medium height, fair, with brown hair and blue eyes, fond 
of bg = Ny loving, “* Mary,”’ twenty-three, brown 
6K tana domesticated. Respondents must be 

ble mechanics, earning sufficient to keep a wife, 
not exceed the age of twenty-five. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Lit1x Waite is responded to by—“ Jet Black,” nine- 
teen, 5ft. 9in., dark complexion, dark hair and eyes, and 
good looking. 

Epwarp onl Cuarirs by—‘‘ Emma and Kate.”—Kate, 
fair, good looking, Pomonttesan’, and loving.—Emma, 

dark, good tempered, and lov: 
Yeptune,” 5ft, 4in., light 


Buivsuine Rose by—“ Son of 
blue eyes, light hair, whiskers, and moustache, and an 
able seaman aly A i ; and—* Harry,” on board one 
of Her or Majesty's shi > writes for her carte. 

Atics by—*F. RB. Pain twenty-five, 5ft. 9in., fair, 
looking, and a surveyor in business for 
Roy fiontmorenel” twenty-one, tall, 
and in a good position as a tradesman. 

Lortms by—*‘ A Young “Man of the Period,” twenty- 
one, 5ft. 9in., has curly aul auburn hair, can the im piano, 
sing, and dance ;—“‘A. C. F.,” twenty-two, 

a ona is good tem a fond of Ta 

g; and—* Alfred D.,” twenty, tall, dark rk hair and eyes, 

po th fond of music, good tem and in a re- 
spectable situation. 





dark, 
ndent 
se eye a an siier in 


, and in 


Semaadeaes Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac. 


Tue Lonpow ayy Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Qe Biles and Eightpence, 


po nee, Bante Vou, XV. of Tax Loupom Buapza, 


Also, the Trruz and Iypzx to Vou, XV. Price Oxe 
Pennr. 


Dp sine rte he | ~ November, Now Ready, price 

con Engraving, coloured 

of te atest Fushfons, wit with large Supplement Shoot of of 
the Fashions for November. 


N.B.—CogRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
To Py: Eprroz or “Tas Lospox Reapun,” 334 334, Strand, 


$90, Wie coment nedeiehe to sctane Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies, 
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CRAVAT ENDS, CROCHET BAG, 
AND KNITTED LACE. 





LADY’S CRAVAT OF NET AND CROCHET. 
a Nos. 1 and 3. 

OF the lady’s cravat, we offer in Nos. 1 and 3 two 

very tasteful patterns. Of course, it is the ends merely 













CravaT Enp.—No. 1, 


that are darned on net. The materials are net and 
crochet work. The net used for No. 3 is three 
inches broad. This is trimmed round with crochet 
lace, for which follow the illustration. 
Cravat Enp.—No. 1. 

Work a row of single crochet all 
round. 

2nd round.—4 long treble, 4 chain, 4 










o 





row. Our illustration shows the pattern 





in next stitch, 2 chain, 1 treble in ‘the 5 single, re- 
peat from * all round, 

2nd round.—Commence nearly at the beginning by 
doing 5 single crochet, 2 chain in the same, *, 2 
single crochet in the next 2 chain, 2 chain in the 
same, repeat from * all round. 

3rd round.—Oc e in the second scallop of 
last round, 3 chain, 1 single in the small loop of last 
round, repeat this all round. 

4th round.—5 single, 2 chain, 1 single in the same 
stitch, repeat this all round; at the end 10 single 
crochet instead of 3: see illustration. 











CROCHET BAG.—No. 2. 


Tuts bag is intended for the housekeeper’s room, 
more especially for the room where the mistress of 
the Louse is her own housekeeper, and in our opinion 
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Crocuet Bac.—No. 2. 


every lady ought to be her own housekeeper whose 
income is under five thousand a-year. 

The crochet bag is of a size to render it useful as a 
receptacle for lemons, citrons, and oranges. The 
materials used are strong crochet cotton for the work, 
and red lamb’s wool for the ornamentation. 

Abbreviations used in these directions are as fol- 
lows: 8, for stitch; ss, single stitch ; o, chain ; cs, 
chain stitch; sc, scallop; p, picot ; 1s, long stitch. 

Begin at the centre of the foundation with 8 c, 
; Close the little round with s s, and proceed thus: 
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Work 6 rounds for the foundation of the bag in the 
same way as the 4th round, but observe here the num- 
ber of the cs must be increased, so that roundness and 
regularity may be maintained. Then proceed with 
cs, and let the circumference correspond with the 
size of the foundation, and there must be 18 rounds 
of 1s forming loops. In fact, work for each loop 3 
lsin the next3s. Do not work the 1s alone, but 
all together, and then addic. The 1s loops are 


Cravat EnpD.—No. 3. 


divided by 3c, and for their proper arrangement 
refer to illustration No. 2. 
For the upper part of the bag, crochet 20 rounds 
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of reversed chain scallops, each scallop to consist of 
1lssandic. The foundation and the edges of the 
bag must be worked with a row of s s. 
Finally, through 8 rows of the bag, cro- 
chet 1 row in s.sin red wool. Let the 
bag be drawn with cords of plaited red 
lamb's wool, and introduce as in illus- 















2nd row.—Purl 3, knit 1, purl 2, knit 


long treble, 4 chain, 4 long treble, 4 ee SOS ST ree ; 
chain, 4long treble; these 4 all worked y SS Yr yy Y 2 Y % iv, eae — < rrat a by aud the bag with 
into one stitch; * 2 single into 1, the 2 Ay A AAAA N A SA , 
chain of last row, 2 chain; repeat * 4 SSS Sa nS 
times more, 4 long treble, 3 chain, 4 long We ~~ ig 7 WY KNITTED LACE.—No. 4. 
treble, 3 chain, 4 long treble, 3 chain, 4 ml i i 4 (f s Uf Cast on 11 stitches. ; 
long treble; these are worked in one a) pe Dy mr sh ) 1st row.—Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 
stitch. The end of the cravat is worked SSSR ES j NV 2 together, make 2, knit 2 together, make 
the same as the commencement of 2nd Y'\ YN NY ip V7 2, knit 2 together, knit 2. 
7 ») 
AVX Y, 


so plainly that you will be able to work 
from it. 

3rd round.—Commence nearly at the 

nd of cravat, 3 chain, 1 single in the 2 

chain of last round, 3 chain, 1 single in 
the next, 3 chain, 1 single in the next, 3 
chain, 1 single in the next; 8 treble in 
the 3 chain of last round; repeat * twice 
more, then commence again at 3rd round 
and work round the end of cravat. 

4th round.—Commence where you be- 
gau the last round, working. 6 single in 
the 3 chain; do this 5 times more; one 
single in the middle of the 8 treble, 3 chain in the 
same 6 chain, 1 single in the middle of next 8 treble, 
3 chain inthe same; do this once more, and repeat 
from 4th round. At the end of cravat, you work small 
loops instead of one. 

CravaTt Enp.—No. 3. 
Tus is made of net the same as No. 1, darned. 
lst round.—*, 2 chain, 2 1 treble, 2 chain, 1 treble 









Kyitrrep Lacz.—No. 4. 


1st round.—3 c, 11 ¢ in’ the next chain of stitches. 
* 1c in the following c, and repeat from *, 

2nd round.—Constantly alternate 21s between 2 
1s of the former round, and 21s round the next c. 
After each 21s, 1c. 

3rd round.—Like the second round, 

4th round.—Ever alternating 21s round the c be- 
tween each $ and 2 1s of the former round, then 2 c. 


1, purl 3, make 2, purl 2 together, purl 1. 

8rd row.—Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 
2 together, knit 3, make 2, knit 2 toge- 
ther, make 2, knit 2 together, knit 1. 

4th row.—Purl 3, knit 1, purl 2, knit 
1, purl 5, make 1, purl 2 together, purl 1. 

5th row.—Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 
2 together, knit 5, make 2, knit 2 toge- 
ther, make 2, knit 2 together, knit 1. 

6th row.—Purl 3, knit 1, purl 2, knit 1, 
purl 7, make 1, purl 2 together, purl 1. 

7th row.—Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 
2 together, knit 7, make 2, knit 2 toge- 
ther, make 2, knit 2 together, knit 1. 

8th row.—Purl 3, knit 1, purl 2, knit 1, purl 9, 
make 1, purl 2 together, purl 1. 

9th row.—Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 
knit to the end of the row. 

10th row.--Cast off eight stitches, purl all but 3 ; 
make 1, purl 2 together, purl 1. Repeat the length 
required, 
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LEIGHTON HALL. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Nerrger Mrs. Burton nor Maude hadi slept very 
soundly that night. Both had been haunted with a 
conviction that they heard something about the 
house, stealthy footsteps Mrs. Burton thought, and 
she shook her snoring spouse vigorously, and tried to 
make him get up, receiving for reply: “ Pish, only 
one of your fidgets; go to sleep, do, and let me 
alone.” 

Too timid herself to reconnoitre, Mrs. Burton had 
let him be and sta: in bed herself, listening until 
her ears ached, and, hearing nothing more, made up 
her mind that she had been mistaken, and there really 
was no cause for alarm. Maude, too, had taken 
fright, and knocked softly at Georgie’s door, but 
Georgie was in: the woodbine arbonr, and did not 
hear her, #0 she went back to bed and fell asleep 
again, unsuspicious of all that was to follow. She 
was just dreaming that her wedding had proved to 
be her funeral, when a piercing shriek rang through 
the house, followed by another and.another, each 
louder, more ng than the other, until every 
sleeper was awake, and, huddling together in the 
hall, demanded what it was, who iwas, and where 
the screams came from, 

John was the first to decide'that the noise was in 
Georgie’s room, and, entering through the unlocked 
door, he.saw his sister sitting up. in bed, her eyes 
rolling wildly, her long black.bair falling over her 
night-dress, and her whole face the very image of 
terror,.as-she shrieked ; 

“ The barglar—the man—been here—in this room 
—look-—-where he went, and what he did. Oh! 
John, John, Lam dying, I shall die!’’ 

Sho. continued her wild ravings until John suc- 
—— in ered her so os that-she was able to tell 

er story, a series of moans,.gasps, and sobs, 
She had been. suddenly awakened: by some slight 
sound,in her-room, and .saw a mengwearing a mask, 
standing, revolver in hand, close, at. ber bedside, 
evidently watching her. Before sho could scream, 
80 sed was she with fear, bis hand was over 
her mouth, bis hot breath on her face,as he bent close 
to hen and. said: “ Be perfectly quiet, if you wish to 
save your fife. Seream once,or make any sound 
which. shall attract attention,;sud you are a dead 
womanehefore I leave the room, I heve no wish to 
harm, you, but, your diamonds I must-have.” Frozen 
with terror, she had not dared..to.meve, but lay per- 
fcothy still «while the villain .Jegked: through her 
dressing bureau, and: took, she did. sofknow what. 

“ Leok, Maude,” she gasped. 

But Maude had already looked, and found the dia- 
monds gone and the purse empty, but the emeralds 
and pearls were there safe—a state of things ac- 
counted for on the supposition that the robber had 
been startled by some noise, and left his depredations 
unfinished. He fled by the door, Georgie said, and 
having finished her tale she fainted. entiradly.away, 
while the male members of the hanse:dispersed outside 
to hunt for the thief, the ladies staying to«minister to 
the fainting woman. 

There was no shamming now. Georgie had borne 
so much and suffered so much that the fainting was 
real. She lay so Jong unconscious, and looked so 
white and corpse-like, that Mrs. Burton went off into 
hysterics, declaring her darling was dead. As soon 
as possible a physician.came, who, after carefully ex- 
amining his patient andilistening to the story of the 
robbery as related by. each ‘of the dozen women in 
the house, seemed greatly puzzled, and said hehardly 
knew what to think. It waa searcely possible thata 
sudden fright, however great it might have been, 
could have thrown the whole nervous system so 
completely out of balance as Miss Burton’s seemed.to 
be. Hadshe been perfectly well heretofore ? 

Then Mrs.. Burton remembered and told how ner- 
vous, fitful, and different she had appeared ever since 
Anpie died. 

“She togk a violent. cold at that time,” thelady 
said, “and has never been well or looked well since.” 

“T thought there must be something else. A.person 
in perfect health could ‘hardly be stricken down like 
this by mere fright. She does not seem to have the 
free use of‘ her limbs. “Miss Burton,” he turned to 
his patient, “lift your right hand if you can, or speak 
to me and tell: me who I am.” 

The great black eyes were wide open and fixed 
upon his face, with an expression which showed that 
Georgie heard, but the right hand did not move, and 
the white lips only gave forth a kind of mumbling 
sound, as they tried in vain to repeat his name. 

“ What is it, doctor? Oh, tell me what, ails my 
darling!” Mrs. Burton asked, terribly frightened at 
the look upon Georgie’s face and the peculiar ex- 
pression of her mouth. 

“ Auntie,” Maude said, im a low whisper, “ come 
with me; I'll tell you,” 


‘the pale 


as if trying to.leap from 





Leading her frightened aunt into the hall, she told 
her as gently as possible that owas paralysed. 
It was true. The long-continued strain upon mind 
and nerve which she had ,endured im guarding her 
secret, with the skeleton of detection.always threat- 
ening her, added to the terrible shock of the previous 
night,.had been more than nature could endure with- 
out.s loud protest, and the prickly sensation she had 
felt creeping through every vein was'the precursor 
to the fearful thing which had:come upon her, strik- 
ing her down as the strikes’ the oak,.and 
leaving one half of. her helpless; motionless, dead. 
There was no feeling in any part of her right side; 
no power to moye the, soft. white hand, which lay 
just where they put it; no power to speak audibly in 
ips whose last act had been to frame atissue 
of falsehoods whereby she could steer safely through 
the labyrinth of woe in which she: was entangled. 
Poor Georgie! There were hot tears shed for her 
that bright June morning, when the sun, which 
should have shone ridal day, came up over 
the eastern hills looked in the windows of the 
room where she lay so helpless and so still, knowing 
perfectly well what. was. said and done around, 
but having no 4to-tell. them that she knew, 
save by the pressure of the fingers of the left 
hand and the slow shutting of.-her eyelids. 
Wistfully those great:black..eyes followed each 
movement of| the yee aeee as ~ imploring 
aid, resting longest,upon ‘wept like a little 
child over his stricken-aister. Alluber faults and er- 
pompletely away by 
suddenly upon 
and he remembered only that.she was his sister, 
of once, whom 


ded, and 


h to read :| black 


‘ht. ‘There: were;no-scoldings, no 

now, nothing but love and ten- 

fond, ‘would bestow 

tears, neined. in torrents 

brown. Jook in her eye 

which he.eonstraed. into.awish for him to come 

nearer to-her be. bent. his: face'to-hersand felt the 

cold lige trying to kigs:his.chesk,y-while the left hand 

crept hie. head.and stroked and caressed 

his hair. 

one whit. the , ehoking sobs 

which he; smothersd..on.. : or the tears 
whieh dropped so fast. upon her hair and brow. . 

With a trembling grasp she held his face close to 

her own and tried to tell something. But it was 

allin vain that he strained eve’ 


understand what she meant. There was nothing to 


be made out of the mumbling noise, the only sound’ 


she could utter. It would not always ‘be thus, the 
doctor said. She would yet er powers of 
speech partially, if not altogether, and ly recover 
the use of her limbs. He had-seen’ far-worse forms 
of. paralysis from which there hed-been entire reco- 
very; she was young and naturally healthy, had 
every reason to hope for entire restoration ‘to ‘health. 

“Be of good courage;” hesaid toher, kindly, as he 
saw she understood him, and hung eagerly upon his 
words, “beof good courage, and you will:yet be a 
happy bride, though not to-day.” 

There was a sound then from the pallid lips, a low, 
moaning sound, and a spasm of contracted every 
muscle of the white face, while in thedark eyes there 
was a look of horror, as if the doctor’s words had not 
been welcome ones. Maude, who was standing by 
her and chafing her lifeless hand, said : = 

“We have sent for Boy, Georgie. Dovyou want to 
see him ?” 

At the mention of Roy’s name, the dumb lips spoke 
with en agonised effort, which brought the great 
sweat-drops upon cheek and brow. 

“No, no, no!’ they-said. 

The sound was more like the moan of some wounded 
animal than likeshuman ery, while the,eyes seemed 

sockets.as they fastened 
themselves upon John, 


“What, sister? _Whatis it?” heasked. 

With.another mighty effort the lips. moved slowly, 
and, one by one, they madeout the words : 

* Don’t—let—Roy-——"' 

The could not articulate. any more, but John 
thought he com her meaning, and esid: 

“ Not let Roy see-you yet? Is that it, sister?” 

She clutched his hand nervously in answer to the 
question, and held it tightly in herown. She did not 
want to see Roy than or ever. She conld not bear it, 
she thought; could not endure to look upon what 
she had loved and lost just es it waa within her 
reach. Guilt, remorse, and shame were busy at work, 
and those who watched by her little dreamed of the 
bitter anguish or its cause which was rending her soul 
and sending out that rain of perspiration which wetted 
her night-dress about the neck and wetted her long 
black hair and the pillow, and which was the means 
of doing her bodily good. ‘The profuse perspiration 


'0n0.0f sll. those. present thought John 
less meoly for. 


nerve of his ear to | 





seemed in ‘game ‘way. to grapple with: and partially 
subdue the disease, so that after an hour or two 
she could speak more distinctly, and the little finger 
of her right hand moved-once as Maude was rubbing 
her hand. 

“ You are already better,,Georgie. We will sooa 
have you well,”. Maude said, encouragingly, while 
one of the ladies in attendance carried good news 
that Georgie had spoken and moved her hand her- 
self to Mrs. Burton, who was in strong hysterics on 
the sofa in ‘her own room, and over whom poor, ignc- 
rant Mr. Burton had emptied by turns the water-jug, 
the camphor-bottle, the cologne, and arnica in his 
awkward attempts to help her. 

Limp and wet, with her falsecurls-as straight as 
an Indian’s hair, and her under-teeth ‘on the floor, 
where ie husband his heel upon 
them and c them out of shape, the poor woman 
received the mews, and in her joy went into another 
hysteric fit worse than: rp Paid had ed it. 
Frightened gow. out of his wits;and taking advan- 
tage of thepresence of some one’ with*whom he could 
leave his spouse,’ Mr. Burton retreated precipitately 
from the roomy why the women wanted to 
raise sudh mrow. ag his and Georgie were doing. 

“T will take the first train for Lendon, and stay 
there too when I get there,” he said.as he rushed out 
into the backy where he met Roy, just dismount- 
ing from his-horse, aud locking very enxious and 
disturbed, ; not.as unheppy.as-one might ex- 
pect of a maar had just ‘that bis bridal, for 
that day at least; was. impossible, ‘and his bride a 

ralytic. 

Penoy hadmobslept muck the previousnight. In- 
deed, but for the dream which came: to 

and in which . and not a 
was pa arm, he 


early 
not sleptat all since part- 
ing from? Miss: Overton, just astthe<lock struck 
twelver "Hla ad lott G hour 
himself happyin: the possession 
a8 


» the of.somuch grace 
and he wondered: 


home 


him, the 


fang something Jost, or sing. fast from 
his: wcommthiep deans waveamnte bin hap. 
pier far-thambhewasnow,for he waanot.bappy ; aud 


os hovel soak neaaaen to his 
less than P 


this exception: himmother ‘ind # and Edna sat 
alone, enjoying, or’thinking shewas enjoying, the 
glorious summer and. to make believe 
that she was happy, that there was no hidden pain 
in her heart, no lingering regret for what could 
never be, no love—to put it in‘ plain words—for the 
man riding towards her, and whose wedding-day was 
on the morrow. He saw her, andhis heart:gave a 
bound such asit never gave-at sight of Georgie, and 
then his quick eye noted next that. she was alone, 
and he was conscious of a glad:kind of feeling that 
his mother had retired, and that he had left Oakwood 
so early. It was.the last, the very last interview he 
would ever have with Miss’ Overton, and he meant 
to improve it, never stopping to_refleet that there was 
in his heart dislo: to Georgie, who might. with 
reason have co eonld she have. seen how his 
face lighted up and. mpg yt eagle 7 ge ay of 
his horse, he peneen see steps of the and 
drew # chair near to "8. 

Tt was a long, Jeng talk they had together, and 
though there was not, a word spoken which 
might not with safety have. repeated to Georgie, 
there were .tones of Talon Goumee. and heart- 
throbs, which would rot have borne strict i tion, 
and Roy carried to his, room, that night. a heavier 
heart than men usually carry on the very eve of their 
marriage. Had he made a mistake.after all? The 
question kept insinuating itself into his mind in spite 
of his efforts to drive it out. Had he at the last been 
too precipitate, and pledged himself to.one who could 
never be to him what another might have been? 
Then he went over all’ the particulars attending 
his engagement with Georgie, remembering how 
sudden it was, how, but for Mr. Burton, it would 
probably not have been, at all, and. how strangely 
Georgie had conducted. herself at first, and how soon 
she had recovered herself and.taken things for granted. 
Then. he looked on the other.side, and thought of all 
Georgie’s Lewy ¢ goodness, amiability, and her love 
for which he could not doubt, and in so doin 
drew alittle comfort to. himself, and felt that it woul 
be his own fault if he were not happy with her. He 
could not think of Miss Overton; that is, he dared 
not dwell upon what she was, and think how fully 
she satisfied him in the very points where Georgie 
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See ? —— 


failed. It would be folly, yes, a sin to do that now; 


he aa we put all such tormenting reflections | he been discovered on a race-course in posseision of 
aside, and, sorry for any doubts and misgivings | & table furnished with pea and several thimbles ? 
which ma "tortured him, he prayed earnestly that the | Has he ever _ to Pay 


thing which lookedso dark to 


him now. might, be 
made clear as the day, that whnord hadad ereghe Has he ineon 


en.in his thoughts, he m 


Georgie, ev ight be forgiven, | 
and be to io all that a kind, true husband should be. 
“I caw make her happy, and Iwill,” he said to | brethren, having taken oo ences pears 
himself more than once, falling at last into a troubled _ A has not ones y hief eete sehen 
sleep, with the od still on his lips and, strangely which, in their eyes, is the Wy ef claim to, the mayor- 
Overton, w 


enough, subptituting for 
was to be made happy Dey by bi 

So in the ch ep 
he held upon his 


and with @ start he aw 





telat I oie Biganon Hous be loa of. St. |) 
ater stable ne voy ms” Something.dreadful Paatas i i: ement pees! 
vi 

has happened!” iad = { the shocblacke vith _pesrahootar $ throw obonea al at 

(To be continued.) the clock of Bow Church; consult, in short, the 

— letters of the special correspondents now at a 

iy different seat of war, and let all ™ horrors they 

FAORTIM. ne in the forthcoming civic con- 

teat the world i's 88, 7 that and 

does a-mgn nied instrament. : and that oes the 

When has a piano-forte tpleue me ). City of Turtle is no more.— Will-o’-the- Wiep 


An amateur naturalist offers a to the man 


reward 
rho. wall Serpieh him with. a) live specimen of the 


-Wy are ladies’ dresses around the waist like a 


- In Babylon, some ages sin 
| ene meeting? Because there is a gathering rag don oneday, ae reigning prince ; 
—_ And so—’tis ni to be said— 

Ex-STRAW-DINARY.—Owing to the dry season The heir-apparent reigned instead. 
and the shortness of the crops this year, many a (For then as now it was law 
well-to-do will wish he was. “‘man. of Ming anort 2. ” 
atraw,”’—=, In the same breath 

A Cracksr.—“T Sy pa, the pa says the ieee pony hee is dead a iin be ile the king!”) 
Prussians are. throw their she dnto Paris. The son, on looking round 
What-eort of shells do they mean?“ Well, my What wealth the sire had left behind, 
dear, I suppose ae mean a shells.”—Fun. With,other riches—more indeed 


Well mow the man who salina for lees 
than cost. --He.is to be found in ey 
of whom we write, waite 
with tender steaks, would 14 speak mp 9 how 


much h wes “Waly Joba, ‘fiat 


customer, “if you lose 
why don't you gat it the business ?” 
ey was a to the occasion, when he. re- 


plied, in slow an htful manner: 
“ Well, the fact i e Tre just bonght the farm next 
south of — and it’s got to be win for.” u 


* You "t a me ter in my 
ter-this. 1 idea > that 
anor a eek f I never liked reise | 


TURNING AN Honest Penny.—As several neigh- 
bours of a rather dishonest man who kept a turner’s 
shop were yen wonderful skill in his art, 
one of them remarked teat, skilful as he was, 
there was one which he 1 "9 


MATRIMONIAL AMENITIES.—“ Really, my dear,” 
said poor Mr. Jones to his better half, * on haye 
sadly disappointed me. I once conside you a 
jewel of a woman ; but you’ ve turned, out only a bit 
of paste.” ? -wap-the 


ly, “‘ console yourself with that pasta.i 

reply, ‘* i 18 

vay cuneate, and will Siok teen ag long as you 
ve. 

Mar M, was a queer genius. A neighbour found 
him at. work. one day at. an-enormous--wood Pile, 
curing, away for dear life, with.an intolerab’ 

saw. “ Why don’t you your saw, oP a 
asked the neighbour. Looking up with an inimit- 
ably droll expression, he eels “T shonld think 
I had work enough to saw up this wood pile without 
stopping to sharpen saws.” 

Aux ArRmgs, CrrovEens.—The City of Tendon, 
it is understood, is preparing for another of 
conflicts by which it, ever and anon, makes. itself 
ridiculous. he alderman who, in the ordinary 
course, would b Lord Mayor this year, is to be 


wnie's head | Serious. Ju 
he bald pon his im, seat rama | Ab, sad ot esau 
8 Cheek, and Brownie’s lips he not Georgie’s, a for have unfitted 
oke, trying to make out where iia. But on this occasion the 
he was, and what it was weighing his spirits down 
so low, and -who it was calling him:so anxiously, | ig eaey » pe ge 
with so much terror in the tone. It was, it was | we think, v. 
Brownie’s voice, sure ; that was no dream. Brownie be, we trust 
was - ng door speaking to him, and what she said Peg a which alone makes war glorious: Let 
was this: 


; | opposed and act aside; if possible, and why P Has 


damages for having 
ms.of any young damsel ? 


| offered to fight the: 


room? Oh! no, he is 
of none of 


ese things; but some of his 


Now i-o-men be fit to be an alderman—and 
4 are. oat ie with 

sure sup- 
ye sufficient pomse to know his own 
s, and not to be anxions to himself into} 


alderman, 
of whose purse so soljcitude 
e interference, and, as 
justly. However, if war there is to 
t+ it will be fought with all the 


—_—_—_—_— 
THE TWO WISHES.—AN EGYPTIAN TALE. 





a king could fairly need— 
eee vhene 


| 3 a ; safely steed, 


enh dea ein ap Arery 


“Till not a coin remains to give !”” 
The vizier, smiling, said, “Good sire! 
Your noble aim I much admire ; 3 


But uit, pape gar Maseety I pray, 
es ht honed your iather soy, 
hile gazing om this. rere chest, 


A Power above! be it tt iaet oe 
eried) that I may live to fill 
his coffer full! Grant, I implore, 





This one request—I ask no more!’” 
J..G, 8. 
GEMS. 
A niingling wit fh loses har Lapalneet ST vasions 
pn Ty Bo 


Hz is truly wise PE can endure evil and enjoy 


Beary life with but little show ; you may increase 
it dang 4 of 

‘HOSE speak yithost reflection often re- 
member their own words afterwards with sorrow. 
TRUTHFULNESS; isa cornerstone in in. character ; 
and if it be not firmly laid in youth, there will al- 
ways be a weak aroti in the foundation. 
ERIENCE teaches, it is true, but she, never 
teaches in time. Each event brings its lesson and 
the lesson is remembered, but the same event never. 
occurs again. 





STATISTICS. 





account, obtained fe 

France, pf she _memtities of the principal articles 
imported into that country for consumption: 

the period embraced in this return being the first 
half of the year 1870. The import of coals into 
in that period was considerably larger than 
in the corresponding half of 1868 or 1869. In the 
first half of 1868 it amounted to 31,325,698 quint. 
metr. (of 100 ey , or nearly 2 cwt. each) ; in the 
first of 1869 327,171 quint. metr. ; in the first 
half of 1870, 35, 590,294 quint metr. The United 





me any eivic feast and |: 


apex or CoAu IN France.—Our Board of Trade pead 
©. issued their nsnal 


years respectively, 8,565,617, 9,465,916, and 10,935,866 
pom metr. = coal; Belgium, 17,363, 564. 15,216,118, 
and 18,554, 1. quint. metr. ; Zollverein countries, 
5,398, 188, 648,245, and 6,095,353 quint. metr. 

UNITED STATES "TaxaTIon.—In. the fiscal year 
the 80th md June, 1070 the internal revenue 
received at the Treasu the United States in- 
eluded 55,537,354 do fem for duty on spirits; 
31,318,538 ‘dollars on tobacco ; ; 15,613,004 dollars 
other stamp duties:; 6,260,728 dollars on fermented 
liquors; 36,243 243,345 dollars income-tax; 8,835,212 
dollars. on sales ; 6,884,098 dollars on gross receipts 
4,409,035 dollars tax on. the capital, cironlation, and 
deposits of banks ; ies, 775 dollars on legacies and 
successions; 2,311,203, dollars gas ; 1,109,526 dollars 
~ salaries of Government-officers ; 9,556,508 dollars 
—— not. above-named ; "2,469, 491 dollars 
pasrports penalties. and unennmerated sources. 
he whole-amount of the year’s internal revenue 
was 183,634,832 dollars. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ON THE USm OF’ PHO! 
of has + 








in = ag +—Mr. 
@ollas, in using 
phosphates as a mordant indyeing-and calico print- 
ing. To this end he passes,the yarn or the:cloth 
a a weak solution of a phosphate in amacid, 
terward through a EAS bath or an alkaline 
bath, by means PA which = hosphate is fixed 
the fibre; the stnff,after being on eal in 
‘this manner, is ’ ready to be dyed or p with 
aniline, or with —: or animal. colours; “The 
stuff thus panes me be passed saat a) jpln- 


tion of 7 ‘ore Thus, 
Se in gs colours, the 


for instan 

yarn or immersed in a warm and clear de- 
coction wo go Fen ne mme of sumach in four and @ 
half litres of water of of from 30 degs. to 40 degs. C., 


after which the stuff is out. It is then i im- 


pre for twenty or thirty minutes in an acid solu- 
phosphate of. i of 50 degs. Baumé, and 
Pan — out.and. washed it.is ready to be dyed. 
cnpeaielly, sels Gee Gnschines. In order to 

aye mi mint cloth is immersed in 
aaeiaies . of lime, with a 

a iaeee mF tine in water, having a temperature 
of 25 degs. or 30 degs. C. Cochinesl-lake may be 


stirrin, 
Hioict gtlinedpamis. talon BlteredJeoockion 


—_———_—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A MEETING has been held in London for the pur- 
i“ of accelerating the removal of tolls on Water- 
oo Bridge. Resolutions in favour of this object 
were unanimously adopted. 

A BAG of postal cards were despatched by mag- 
— balloon at the Crystal Palace firework dis- 
eer - and it -was- aA gem up at Acrise 
f " — olkeatone. The cards were posted at 
‘Hythe, and:reached their destination safely. 
Two years the Earl of Lichfield, as» Lord- 
‘Lieutenant of Staffordshire announced that Mrs. 
W. Salt, in accordance with her late husband’s 
wishes, had placed his library at the disposal of the 
county oo. certain conditions, the —- being 


that a = ibragien should be eppointed, 1 The libra 
cost;Mr. Salt over 30,0001. His lordship, after © rad 
eg to arouse the x of the county in 
announced at the Quarter: Sessions 
‘that he advised, Mrs. Sito oe he 
-to the British Museum. 
WEAKNESS OF SIGHT AMONGST THE EGYPTIAns. 
—It is stated that an average Egyptian can see 
nothing distinctly at a distance of more than 500 
yards, and has no acuteness.in detecting an object. 
within as many feet. A recent traveller says that 
when the railway was coneveree the utmost diffi- 
culty was oe 7 -_ lees ny 
or g the difference between signals on 
Seen prlaat off. Many candidates came, but few 
passed the test. One man was nearly passed, but 
the engineer was not quite satisfied that tt the fellow 
had not been * making shots” at the colours. 
So he held up his hat are * yes Air i= ue 
man pronounced i r LY 
ISCOVERIES AT Beapsomp- —The “Black Ball’”’ 
Inn, en.ancient hostelry at the bottom of Westgate, 
ee is manousee of being rebuilt. Some time 
@ curious. old stone, quaintly marked, was 
found, and the ald walls have recently yielded 
another curiosity in the shape of a silver crown 
piece of the Second Charles. The coin, which is in 
good preservation, bears a spirited likeness of the 
‘merry monarch,” and is inscribed “ Carolys IT. 
Dei Gratia.”’ 2, te the reverse side are the Royal 
arms, and - , contractions for Britannia, 
vans and iiboute, “Br., Fra., et Hib., 1673.’” 
Around the rim are the Latin words, ‘ ‘Decvs ef 
Tvtamen, Anno Regni, vic...... imo. Qvinto.” The 





Kingdom supplied to France in these three half. 


last word but one is not-legible, 


Che Suilor’s Wife, 
Words by J. POCOCK, Esq. BALLAD. 


Voicn, 
Poor Bessy was a 


(December 1, 1.70. 


Music by G. A. HODSON. 


Bailor’s Wife, And he wasoff to sea, Their 


on- ly child was by herside, And who ; “For - get menot! For - get mefot, When thou art far 


lento, ad lib, 


WS 
what-so-e’er poor Bes-sy’s lot, ~ She will re-mem-ber thee, 


“on 


it wastold to me, When Wil-ly, with a gladsome heart, Came home again from sea. 
words rangin his ear, He ask’dthe neighbours one by one,—The an-swerwas 3 tear. 


ve 


accellerando, am a pre lento. 


a ae 


ve 


erer ABS 2S gee 


sought his cottage door, #, his sweet wife and love - ly child, Poor Wil-ly saw 
there his youthful bride And the pret-ty child he loved so well Were rest-ing side 


ol 


f = lento p 
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Second verse, a little faster. 


A twelve-month scarce 
“For-get me not! For - 


no 
by 


“ Forget me not! Forget me not!” They pointed to the old churchyard, 
The words rang in his ear ; And there his youthful bride 

He ask’d the neighbours one by one— And the pretty child he loved so well 
The answer was a tear, Were resting side by side. 
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